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New Versions of the “Our Bible” 
New Testament By Herbert L. Willett 
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to Charles Reade, the English the Bible on the American platform, has put into 
novelist: “The old Bible is this, his latest book, the scholarly fruitage of a = 
getting to be to us literary men of Eng- rots tent pos par! a adhe ete ; 
land a sealed book. We may think that J 
we know it. we were taught it at home; } 
we heard it read at church; perhaps we Some Chapter Titles: ; 
can quote some verses, or even passages; Religion and Its Holy Books. 3 
but we really know very little of it. I How Books of Religion Took Form. F 
sah Reade. th Id tak th The Makers of the Bible. 
wish, Keade, that you wou e up e Growth of the New Testament. 3 
Old Testament and go through it as The Higher Criticism. ‘ 
though every page were altogether new The Bible and the Monuments. P 
to you—as though you had never read a The Inspiration of the Bible. T 
line of it before. It will astonish you.” | = —, of bag 
The reason of the wide popularity of the The rl of the Bible. , 
recent versions of the New Testament is | Nhe Misuses of the Bible. 
simply that they aid the reader in coming to | Our Faith in the Bible. 
its messages with a sense of freshness. The 
pages glow with new interest. We recom- Price of the book $1.50, plus 10 cents postage. 
mend as the very best new translations the 
following : The Christian Century Press 
Moffatt’s New Testament, $1.50 plus 10 508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 7 
cents postage. (Pocket edition, gilt edges, c 
$1.75, plus 8 cents postage). r 
Weymouth’s New Testament, $2.00 plus 12 
cents postage. (Pocket ed., $1.35 plus 8 cts. fi 
The Shorter New Testament (Kent), $1.00 
an oe Ee FAITH-BUILDING | | : 
- Ss 
The 20th Century New Testament, $2.00 : 
plus 10 cents postage. (Pocket edition, $1.50 K u 
plus 8 cents postage). BO f 
The Christian Century Press Belief and Lif b 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago ener and Lie : ; 
By Principal W. R. Selbie t 
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Modern Belief in Immortality a 
Y Al kK I Al js S By Newman Smyth a 
Price 75 Cents 0 
By Cuartes R. Brown, LL. D. Through Science to Faith ti 
By Newman Smyth b 
F greasy these “Talks” were kef in God wile Cae - 
delivered at Yale, Harvard and Belief in Go g 
other colleges, they afford a wealth of By Jacob Gould Schurman te 
illustrative material for addresses and Price $1.50 v 
sermons to young people, especially to The Christian Hope tl 
voung men. Among the themes are By William Adams Brown p 
“The True Definition of a Man,” “Un- Price $1.75 
conscious Influence,” “The Lessons of The Relic foal, P 
Failure,” “The Men Whe Make Ex- e€ Neligion Of a Layman P 
cuse,” “The Wrongs of Wrong-doing,” By Charles R. Brown E 
etc. Price $1.25 v 
Price, $1.35 plus 8 cents postage. Add 10 cents per book for postage. F 
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EDITORIAL 


The Purchase Price 
of Orthodoxy 

HE Baptist denomination is exercised over the action 

of their home mission board in accepting a gift of a 

million and a half dollars with a creedal string tied 
to it. The proviso is made by the donor that no mis- 
sionary shall be employed who does not hold to the essen- 
tials of theological conservatism which are stated in the 
form of a creed. Henceforth this rich man’s creed is to 
be demanded of every earnest young man who wants to 
serve Christ on the home mission field. This situation in 
the Baptist camp is paralleled by that in many another 
communion. Though the Disciples have a traditional 
aversion to all forms of creedal statement, a rich man made 
a Bible college the recipient of a fund with the inclusion 
of a creed to be signed by the faculty. Why all this in- 
terest among rich men in theological conservatism? Many 
bits of evidence taken together show that it is a counter 
movement against the social gospel. These men want a 
gospel preached which will make people docile and con- 
tented under the present industrial system. They do not 
want to hear child labor or social injustice denounced in 
the church or by the church. Their money goes for the 
preaching of a heaven which is intended to compensate 
poor people for all the losses suffered at the hands of ex- 
ploiters here on earth. If all business men were like the 
Baptist layman who has just given the million and a half 
with a creed tied to it, the situation would be very difficult. 
Fortunately there is in all communions another type of 
business man. He knows that all is not well with modern 
industry and commerce. He looks hopefully to construc- 
tive reform movements to stabilize business. He knows 
perfectly well that discontented workmen are never effi- 
cient workmen. He believes that the teachings of Jesus 


are the salvation of society as well as the salvation of the 
individual. This kind of business man may be trusted to 
reinforce teachers and ministers who preach the whole 


gospel of Christ instead of a mutilated half gospel. 


5 
Where Do the Young 
People Lose their Faith? 

ONSERVATIVE ministers are constantly asserting 
C that the young people lose their faith at the church 
colleges. Dr. J. C. Massee, in his address at the Con- 
ference on Fundamentals at Des Moines, asserted that he 
had three or four such young people in his parish now. 
The teachers in the church schools tell quite a different 
story. They tell of bright young people who have been 
unable to endure the kind of teaching heard in the home 
churches, and who enter college consequently in great 
mental confusion. These young people under the careful 
tutelage of the professors are often led out into a faith 
more firm and clear than they had known about at home. 
The statistics in some church colleges show a greater 
number of church members in the junior class than in the 
freshman. Yet if it were otherwise, it should be remem- 
bered that students of the psychology of religion have 
shown how late adolescence is almost inevitably a period 
of doubt. Inherited views are cast aside, and the youth 
tends to assert his individuality with a temper of mental 
vehemence. He thinks himself a skeptic at this time of 
life, and is very likely to absent himself from the church. 
Unsympathetic treatment and denunciation may confirm 
him in bitterness and opposition. On the other hand an 
intelligent and patient meeting of his problem will usually 
result in clearing up his mind. Probably young people 
have these doubt problems wherever they are. More fac- 
tory young people are lost to the church than college 
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young people, and the church is often unconscious of their 
needs. In Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago there 
is a special congregation of young people and a sermon 
each Sunday morning for them. Not every church could 
arrange this, but it is significant as showing that one 
church recognizes a responsibility to the distinctive intel- 
lectual problems of late adolescents. 


The Writing and Reading 
of Religious Books 

Hk small circulation of some seemingly excellent re- 

ligious books has led many to generalize that a relig- 
ious book cannot have large circulation. On the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the publishing of “In His Steps,” by 
Charles M, Sheldon, it was announced that twenty-two 
million copies of the book had been sold. The figures of 
“Ben Hur” are also impressive. It is now being sold to a 
econd generation of readers. Shrewd selling methods 
sometimes circulate large numbers of rather worthless 
Several million copies of the Millennial Dawn 
books are now in circulation by reason of the colportage 
activities of the International Bible Students’ Association. 


be ” rk s. 


some of the very best religious books have caught on, as 
in the case of the Fosdick devotional manuals, one of 
which has run into a circulation above a hundred thou- 
sand. It is inevitable that the technical religious book 
miust be limited in circulation. Its interests are more or 
less scholastic, and only that restricted section of church- 
men which enjoys a true scholarly exercise would buy and 
read such books. The need of the day is more religious 
books which, forth the 


great new ideals that are burning in the hearts of present 


while popular in character, will se 
day religious people. “Pilgrim’s Progress’ presented the 
religion of three hundred years ago, but though of per- 
ennial interest it does not interpret the evangelical convic- 
tion of todav because lacks the sense of social respon- 
sibility. Had some modern Christian the literary feeling 
of John Bunyan, he would immortalize himself in a relig- 
book. Our most widely circulated novels touch the 
religious question. Hall Caine, Marie Corelli and many 
ther modern novelists have found the religious interest 
+7 : 


eir public the most responsive impulse 


Does the Sunday School 
Face Extinction? 
Sun schools of England lost in 


genie vobipnan lay it 
numbers steadily before the war, and during the war 


the loss reached the astounding total of a million pupils. 


] 


There have been large losses in the United States in some 


f the denominations. \Vhile some smaller cities still have 
United 


This condition 


large adult classes. millions of children in the 


States are without adult instruction. 


among the Sunday schools follows an era in which the 


cutstanding emphasis of the movement was placed on 


numbers. The first problem of the Sunday school is to 
bring the level of its teaching up nearer to the level that 
obtains in the public schools. The children have no re- 
spect for a school where the lesson is never studied and 
where the teachers have a low general average of intelli- 


gence. The teaching function of the church should go to 
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those members of the church who have had good general 
training, who know the Bible and the Christian religion 
and who have the gift to teach. It is hard to expect a 
group of volunteer workers to equal the ability of trained 
specialists in the public schools, but the difference may be 
less than it now is. In the second place, there should be a 
nation wide propaganda in favor of the idea of systematic 
religious education. In many homes there is no longer a 
conscience about religious instruction. Going to Sunday 
school is a matter that depends upon the mood of the 
child and is not the ordered program of the family, as in 
the case of the public school. In many cities there should 
be a campaign of publicity in the public press to bring 
home to the parents the need of biblical teaching. Such 
publicity, in addition to the more essential spiritual bene- 
fits, may well set forth the fact that the man who does not 
know the Bible cannot read the best English literature 
intelligently or understand the genius of American insti- 
tutions. Honesty and respect for the law depend upon 
attitudes built up in religious education. The Sunday 
school still has a work to do, but this work must be supple- 
mented by the week day religious instruction that will 
eventually come into the program of every community. 


Legal Footing of Week-Day 
Religious Education 

HE introduction of week day religious instruction in 

connection with the work of the public schools is 
usually challenged in each community by a few malcon- 
tents upon the basis of alleged illegality. Both in Evans- 
ton and Oak Park, suburbs of Chicago, certain members 
of the Christian Science organizations, whether with the 
knowledge of their leaders is not known, have raised this 
issue in order to prevent if possible the giving of week day 
religious instruction. It is clear that it would not be legal 
payers’ money 
This would at 


or even desirable to use in any way tax 
for the giving of religious instruction. 

once open the door to public support for parochial schools, 
The plan of 
religious education followed in Gary, Hammond, Batavia, 


a practice abhorrent to American principle. 


Oak Park, Evanston and several other communities adja- 
cent to Chicago involves no infringement of this prin- 
ciple. The instruction is paid for by a fund raised by 
public voluntary subscription. If the public school build- 
ings are used in any way, compensation is given the school 
The right of a school board to rent public build- 
ings for community purposes is unquestioned. 


board 
In most 
cases, the religious instruction is given by special teachers 
in other than publicly owned buildings. The only legal 
question remaining is the right of the school board, on the 
request of the parents, to dismiss children from school 
The state law of Indiana and 
Illinois does not prescribe the length of the school day. 
Children are often dismissed for part of a day as a reward 
of merit, or because of lack of room in the school build- 
ings for whole time instruction. If the state dismisses 
children from the public school for the whole day to the 
parochial school, it would be a manifest injustice and 
discrimination for the state to hold that a Protestant could 
not claim part of the time of his child for the study of the 


for religious instruction. 
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ethical and religious disciplines under special teachers. No 
test case has ever been brought on these points. If the 


obstructionists continue their nagging tactics in the various 
communities, the legal rights of the parents of Protestant 
children may at last be determined by judicial action. 


Religious Reading 
for the Immigrant 

ANY immigrant groups in this country are entirely 

without religious reading, for newspapers of relig- 
ious character in their own language are not published. 
An exception must be made of such religious literature as 
is produced by such cults as Millennial Dawnists or the 
Seventh-day Adventists. In the language of these immi- 
grants has been translated the most radical social teach- 
ings of the country. Many things which would not be 
printed in English have been circulated in the past through 
the medium of the foreign language newspapers. These 
papers never fail to treat churches and preachers in a 
contemptuous manner, often retailing ancient falsehoods 
concerning them. There is a field here for the Home Mis- 
sions Council. 
denominational groups would not prove a very great bur- 
den on any single society and would be of large signifi- 
ance in the future of Christianity in this country. A group 
of churches in Buffalo recently took a census of their 
neighborhood and found that 136,000 of the 158,000 peo- 
ple in the district were foreign born or the children ot for- 


Journals supported jointly by the large 


eign born. Fifty-four per cent of these attend no religious 
service. If these immigrant groups are influenced only in 
one direction, away from the church, it means that in the 
tuture we will have in this country a solid anti-religious 
class which will be more difficult of approach than in these 
impressionadle days. There is authority in the printed 
page. A great many people believe that when a thing is 
printed it is true. Religion must not only talk itself on 
street corners and in mission halls, but it must use the 
modern propagandist tools, speaking the message boldly 
after the manner of various kinds of successful propa- 
ganda. Foreign missions has now established some great 
union journals for the lands beyond the sea. Is home 
missions to be any less modern in its methods? 


New Grounds of Confidence 
for Religion 
H \\\V far the wave of anti-religious feeling originated 
by the French revolution has spent itself may be 
seen by recent utterances of two great English writers, 
Mr. Wells and Mr, Shaw. Neither of these writers is 
chargeable with having any bias toward religion. In their 
writings they often show shocking ignorance of religious 
matters, as for instance when H. G. Wells confuses the 
idea of the virgin birth with that of the immaculate con- 
ception. Yet both of them have come around to the belief 
in recent years that religion is indispensable in the life 
of our world. H. G. Wells hopes to have a new religion 
with a new Bible, one in which the Hebrew cosmogony 
will be displaced by the account of a creative evolution 
and in which literature later than the Hebrew canon will 
appear. Shaw, who has enjoyed flinging gibes at religious 
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people all his life, has recently written a sort of apologetic 
in behalf of religion. He goes farther than Wells and 
thinks that we might even accept a great deal of myth 
and legend in our religion. He scorns Wells’ idea of 
manufacturing a new religion over night, as one might 
invent a new type of automobile engine. From the busi- 
ness world have come of late many voices declaring the 
fundamental importance of religion. It will perhaps take 
quite a while for the village church tw feel the change 
of front on the part of many of the leaders of world 
opinion, but the keen observer of public affairs must be 
impressed with the idea that religion is coming into an era 
of easier going. 
idea that religion is necessary will only go forward in 


If the world’s leaders, after accepting the 


taking upon themselves responsibility to religious insti- 
tutions, we shall enter upon a time of spiritual quickening 
for all mankind. 


The Church in 
“Main Street’ 
|’ has long been an observation of the English, who for 
three generations have delighted to read criticisms of 
America, that our people are self-satisfied. This obser- 
vation may or may not have been well-founded, but the 
present popularity of Sinclair Lewis’ “Main Street” would 
seem to indicate that we are now willing to sit in judg- 
ment upon our complacency, our braggadocio and our lack 
of esthetic feeling. This novel steers us into a good many 
modern problems—the familiar one of the discontented 
and idle married woman, the narrowness of political con- 
servatism and the shabbiness of American architecture. 
Everybody is interested in the unfavorable picture of the 
the Prairie. 


The facts concerning this kind of village church of what- 


church as author describes it in Gopher 
ever denomination fall into some well defined categories. 
The minister is half-educated and therefore more ridicu- 
lous as well as more of an obstructor of the normal devel- 
opment of the religious life of the community than if he 
were just ignorant. He presents half-baked judgments 
on evolution and higher criticism. His breadth of moral 
vision is indicated by his conviction that the two great 
The 


church people are pictured as a community of self-right- 


American problems are cigarettes and Mormonism. 


eous gossips, unimaginatively intolerant, who can tear a 
reputation to tatters and drive a good if rather uncon- 
ventional woman to the brink of suicide with their evil 
tongues. The Christian Scientists are satirized for their 
unwillingness to abide by their philosophy when they are 
really sick, and the Episcopalians are pilloried as aristo- 
crats quite aloof from the community life. The Baptists 
and the Methodists use up much of their energy in church 
suppers. One gets but little encouragement from the book 
with regard to organized religion. As a universal picture 
any informed person knows it is distorted and unfair. But 
it will be well if the religious leaders frankly recognize 
that there are thousands of churches in America living 
under the constriction of vision and sterility of idea such 
as characterize the church in “Main Street.” This is the 
sort of church that sectarianism produces in a village. It 
is quite possible for us to have a different sort of church 
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in a community where Christian people will organize the 
church from the community point of view instead of the 
sectarian point of view, and thus end church competition. 


The Church and the 
Neutral Zone 


N the recent discussion of the place and function of the 
there has 
field 
within which the activities of organized religion should be 


church and other Christian institutions 


emerged the concept of a neutral zone as the 


restricted. The concept first emerged in the controversy 
among Young Men’s Christian Association leaders over 
the attitude their brotherhood should assume in the present 
industrial situation. 
the stress and challenge 


That organization was bound to feel 
of the industrial problem in a 
both 
Its membership is almost 


peculiar fashion. It holds intimate relations with 
sides of the economic order. 
wholly composed of men who work for others in mill, 
factory, office, store or railroad service. Excepting only 
its college and army camp departments the direct activity 
of the “Y” is centered wholly upon employed classes. On 
the other side, the Association derives its financial support 
almost exclusively from the employing class. It is main- 
tained by the voluntary gifts of limited groups of rela- 
tively wealthy citizens, In function, the more intimate 
affiliations of the Association are with labor. In what we 


call its auspices, its affiliation is with capital. This 


may 
dual fact presents to Association statesmanship a situation 
in times like these when the social order 
volutionary ideas. What 
\ssociatic Dare it link 
itself with the industrial aspirations of workingmen’ Or 
should it 


of great delicac’ 
1s rocked and wrenched with re 
ought the 


attitude of the n to be? 


lend its prestige to the interests of those who 
with their gifts? 
m. <. A. 


zone concept as defining 


sustain the organizatio1 

Conservative opinion in the Y. has adopted 
the neutral the solution of its 
1 


problem. There is, those thus minded argue, a zone of 
need in which employer and employee can cooperate, leav- 
ing the industrial controversy to be decided by other agen- 
ies and forces. There are practical benefits—the finding of 
jobs, the providing of social, cultural and physical help for 
young men, and of course the evangelistic appeal to indi- 
vidual souls—in which men of all sorts of economic opinion 
It is therefore contended that the 


Association should confine itself to this undebatable strip 


and interests may join. 


of common need and decline to cast the weight of its pres- 
tige in favor of either party to any social issue that may 
arise. 

In the church itself much the same sort of reasoning 
The church, it is said, has no business med- 


is going on. 
dling with social and industrial questions. Its region of 
activity is the spiritual life of individual men and women. 
This restriction of the church’s activity to a neutral zone 
of agreement finds expression in such utterances as the 
communication of the Pittsburgh Employers’ Association 
urging business men to withhold financial support from 
the Federal Council of Churches because of their attitude 
on social questions as set forth in the now well-known 
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“Social Creed of the Churches.” The issue was precip- 
itated in Pittsburgh by the campaign for funds undertaken 
by the Young Women’s Christian Association of that city. 
This Association in its national gathering at Cleveland 
more than a year ago had adopted the essence of the Fed- 
eral Council’s “social creed” as a statement of its own 
convictions, and_ the Association worked 
actively to hinder the success of the campaign. Consis- 
tently enough, the employers included the churches and 
the Federal Council in their threat to withdraw financial 
support, unless the churches would confine their acticities to 
the zone of agreement, Another expression of the same view 
emerged in the controversy within the Lutheran denom- 
While 
no decisive action has yet been taken, there is a strong 


Employers’ 


ination over its affiliation with the Federal Council. 


enough body of opposition to the Council’s social pro- 
nouncements and services to inhibit this conservative de- 
nomination from identifying itself with an orgamzation 
which it fears may be in danger of encroaching upon the 
function of the “state.” 

These are just a few indications of a very common view 
that religion’s business is departmental in its nature and 
that it must be kept strictly within the limits prescribed for 
it. It is a view held probably by the majority of church- 
men, for the church is made up chiefly of a bourgeois con- 
stituency. The church affords such adherents an escape 
from the irritations and sordidness of the mart and factory. 
Within its portals they wish to find soothing, relief, com- 


fort, reassurance, inspiration. To it they delight to give 


their money, the prestige of their names and presence, with 
the sense that its activities are carried on in the well- 
worn grooves of individual evangelization, foreign mis- 


sions, charitable amelioration and biblical instruction. To 
the average churchman of the bourgeois class organized 
religion is a static thing, an end in itself. Its success and 
rogress he conceives in terms merely of a larger church, 
with more people doing and enjoying the same things that 
lhe does and enjoys. Of the church as a dynamic of secular 
change, a piece of social enginery for the bringing in 
of a new order of society in which the will of God shall 
be done as it is done in heaven, he has only the vaguest 
idea. Industry and commerce are likewise static; they 
have their own laws—economic laws—and these laws 
operate in the closed system of a secular order just as 
the principles of religion operate in the closed compart- 
ment of the spiritual life. 

Mr. Lloyd George—strangely enough, when one recalls 
the almost religious character of his earlier championship 
of radical social policies—stated the hard-headed church- 
man’s view the other day when he was talking to a gath- 
ering of Welsh ministers. “Atmosphere! That is the 
business of the churches,” he said, “to create atmosphere. 
To neglect the decent transaction of spiritual affairs for 
the controversies of the social and political order is a thing 
| greatly regret. These subjects do not belong in your 
conferences.” He rebuked churchmen for their activity in 
making a religious issue of the Irish question, the league 
of nations and the industrial conflict, declaring ominously 
that “if you attempt specific solutions in these things, you 
will divide and destroy the churches.” 
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This all sounds quite plausible to a certain type of busi- 
ness men and to politicians. The pity of it is that it 
sounds plausible, too, to a certain type of minister. The 
notion that “atmosphere” can be created without dealing 
with the merits of the great vital issues that are pressing 
upon men’s souls is a delusion and a snare. The atmo- 
sphere that conduces to the solution of the social, political 
and industrial issues can never be generated by a church 
that confines its activities to a neutral zone. Atmosphere is 
no abstraction. It cannot be created by fiat. It is of the 
concrete stuff of the issue under discussion, especially 
when the issue is one,that vitally concerns human welfare. 
We have here the fallacy under which religion has oper- 
ated all too long—the fallacy that it is its business to deal 
with subjective attitudes apart from the real world of 
objective fact. The public impotence of our religion is 
its shame. Considering the potentiality of the moral emo- 
tion which the church induces and manipulates, it is noth- 
ing less than a historic scandal that after nineteen. centuries 
our social order is yet so far from the kingdom of God. 


An ethical religion like Christianity cannot be content 
merely with atmosphere. Its business is transacted in di- 
rect and immediate contact with life, and nothing affect- 
ing human welfare is foreign to its province. The “decent 
transaction of spiritual affairs” cannot take place in a 
neutral zone between the clashing forces of an ancient 
social order guilty of the most flagrant inhumanity to man 
and a new order striving to be born in which the ideals of 
Christianity may have some chance of being realized in 
liuman life. For religion to seek such an area of refuge 
apart from the glorious field of conflict where the world 
that is confronts the world that is to be, is ignoble. It 
were better far to let the church divide, as Mr. Lloyd 
George says it will do, than to purchase unity at the price 
of impotence. One thing of which we may be sure is that 
the new times into which we have come are demanding 
and will demand that religion find its 
chief apologetic in what it is able to effect in the world 
that now is. As a thing apart from life, as a function 
restricted to one compartment of life only, as a mere 
umpire in the blood and iron struggle between justice and 
injustice, as a stretcher bearer at Armagecdon—the 
thoughtful and earnest portion of mankind have become so 
impatient with a religion of that sort that it is not too 
much to say they are quite done with it. 


increasingly 


This judgment against the neutrality idea of religion is 
not based upon theoretical or a priori considerations. On 
the contrary, it is grounded in the necessities of actual 
experience. The fact is that it is practically impossible 
to define the boundaries of such a neutral zone as is 
assumed by the advocates of the doctrine of a sequestered 
church. The moment the church or any other Christian 
agency undertakes to deal in real earnest with human life 
in ‘human terms it finds itself drawn inevitably beyond 
the peaceful area of neutrality into the complex scene of 
conflict. This can be beautifully illustrated in the words 
of Mrs. Robert E. Speer written with a bearing on the 
Pittsburgh employers’ criticisms of the Y.W. C. A. After 
enumerating the service the organization offers to young 
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women in the way of instruction, physical exercise, social 
fun, and moral inspiration, Mrs. Speer continues: 


But this is insufficient if a girl’s working hours are too long 
to leave any zest for life when her day is over. It is not 
enough if her best efforts to earn leave her with no provision 
for illness or emergency. It does not help in times when un 
employment is general and income stops absolutely for a whole 
family. If a factory is unsanitary, all our Y. W. C. A. build- 
ings and secretaries cannot save a girl from tuberculosis. Now 
I cannot believe that it is radical or wrong of us, that it is sub- 
versive of our best American ideals, to insist on knowing every- 
thing there is to know about hours, wages and factory condi 
tions, and when we know of hard conditions, to do everything 
in our power to help change whatever is working avoidable 
hardship for girls. We are a long way off from the 
fulfilment of the golden rule of really doing to everybody else—- 
motorman, miner, ashman, elevator girl, laundry worker, can- 
nery hand—exactly as we would want others to do to us or our 
daughter if we were in that particular place; but if Christianity 
means anything, it means trying to move in that direction. 
The move means better laws, more interest in the individua! 
worker everywhere, greater public knowledge, a more sensitive 
conscience. 

The men say we don’t know about business. It is quite true 
that we don’t know all about their anxieties, their struggles, their 
problems, but we do know about the girl in the workroom,— 
much more than the business man knows. But when our 
knowledge of girls and our responsibility for them bring us 
into conflict with a business interest that has not thought out 
its hours, its wages, its unemployment or health provisions in 
terms of girls, what are we going to do? Buckle under and say 
“All right, run your business as you like, only give us the 
money to stop a few leaks in the dyke?” Or are we to stand 
up—perhaps to our best friend—and say, “My dear John Smith, 
I know more about a girl’s struggles than you do?” When the 
day comes that women drop behind the public conscience, in- 
stead of leading it, the nation will be in a bad way indeed. 


Here is a very human and lucid setting forth of the 
necessity for the Young Women’s Christian Association 
leaving the zone of neutrality and invading the actual 
fighting field where the industrial struggle is going on. The 
same principle applies to the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and to the church itself 

Looking deeper into the situation it becomes clear that 
a position of neutrality is impossible. Just as the official 
neutrality of the United States during two and a half 
years of the great war had the effect of giving to the Allies, 
through Great Britain’s sea power, a practical monopoly of 
all the war materials we produced, so a church or other 
religious organization that undertakes to remain in a neutral 
position when vital and fundamental moral issues are at 
stake, plays inevitably a partisan role. The church in the 
neutral zone is a church on the side of the status quo. A 
church attending to “the decent transaction of spiritual 
affairs ’—taking these “spiritual affairs” in terms not of 
human life and justice, in terms of the actual kingdom 
of God, but in terms of creating an “atmosphere” out of 
nothing in particular—such a church has already cast its 
vote on the side of the existing order and against the 
order that is striving to come to birth. 
doubt about that. 

It was so in 1914. Previous to that year the church 
had been engaged in the business of making “atmosphere.” 
It had remained snugly and innocuously in the quiet zone 


There can be no 
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of neutrality while, for a generation, a few prophetic 
voices had been calling in vain for an invasion by Chris- 
tianity of the potential battlefield of international relations. 
August, 1914, found the church limp and impotent and 
dumb, while to purely secular forces was committed the 
fate of the world. 

The church had nothing to do 
with the war; it likewise had nothing to do with the peace. 
But if the church had been accustomed to thinking of its 
mission in terms of the kingdom of God, that is, in terms 


It was so at Versailles. 


of actual human welfare, it would have found some part to 
take in the war beside that of a stretcher bearer for the 
dead and wounded, and it would have set Christ in the 
midst of the peace where, in his absence, the spirits of 
Bismarck and Napoleon and Nietzsche ruled. 

That is the church’s business—her direct and unmedi- 
ated function—to put Christ in the midst of all our human 
life. He is no prince of a petty province, but the king and 
ruler of all reality. All authority is given to him. His 
church is his body, to bring to realization in industry, in 
family life, in commerce, in education, in public opimion, 
in international relations, in all human dealings and inter- 
course the spirit and character that was in him. His 
body can accept no repressive or restrictive dictation from 
the secular forces without. And it must not cower before 


the fears and solicitudes that grow up within its own heart. 


The Large Fire Cracker 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


! came to pass in the days of old that a small boy bought 


for himself a Bunch of Firecrackers, that he might 


shoot them off on the Fourth Day of July. And he was 
Perfectly happy until his Firecrackers gave out, save that 
he met a boy who had a Five-Cent Cracker that made more 
noise than his Whole Bunch. And he determined to go him 
One Better. 

\nd the next year he bought a Ten-Cent Cracker; and 
in the year that followed, he bought a Cracker that cost 
lwenty-Five Cents. 

\nd by that time he was the admiration of all the boys. 
But he considered that now he had them going, they would 
all buy Twenty-Five-Cent Crackers in the next year, and 
there were no larger ones in the store. 
the Fire- 
cracker, and he bought Powder, and Fuse, and Glue, and 


Therefore did he study the mechanism of 
he took Clay to stop the ends of the Cracker, and he rolled 
the paper around the powder, and made a Firecracker as 
large as a length of Stove Pipe. 

And it went exactly as he had anticipated, save that the 
Coroner had to get into his Ford Car and ride over about 
seven townships before he could decide where to hold the 
Inquest. 

Now I have lived long since that day, and I have seen 
I have seen men 
spreading themselves like Green Bay Trees, and determined 


the process repeated more than once. 


to make more Noise than their neighbors, and to do things 
that the neighbors could not surpass. 
And several times in the history of the human race, I 
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have had occasion to look around to find those same people 
and, lo, they could not be found. Yea, I searched diligently 
for them, but they had fired their big Cracker, and blown 
up with it. 

Now this have I observed concerning those men who 
seek to outdo their neighbors, that an Whole Bunch of 
Medium no more than one 
Cracker, and that the Bunch lasteth longer, and so, some- 
times, doth the man who fireth it. 


Sized Firecrackers costeth 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
Prayer of the Poor 


(Written in a city park) 
Fos the joy of cool, green places, 
For the smiles of kindly faces, 
We, the poor, give thanks today ; 
We, the care-beridden toilers, 
We, the broken, prisoned moilers 
Would not, thankless, go our way. 


But we want the scent of roses 

For our joy, when each day closes, 
Lest our drudging starve our souls; 

For our children give us flowers, 

Give us rest and laughing hours, 
Give us homes and hearths as goals. 


We would work, but not with sighing; 

We would build, but not by dying— 
We are not dumb brutes, but men! 

For our errors grant us pardon, 

But, O Lord, let Eden’s garden 


With its beauty come again! 


The Deed 


|’ matters not how 
How eloquent the spoken creed, 


fair the vow, 


Their glory is a tinsel show 
Beside the grandeur of a deed. 


Blind 
"a PAN is dead!” they cried. 


priests 


And sad-robed 


In long processions gloried in his death. 

But even as they went their way, the breath 

Of God blew over hill and vale, and feasts 

Of loveliness were set for men. June spread 

Upon the earth a carpeting of green, 

And where was bleakness, pink and gold were seen. 
The priests saw not. They cried, “Great Pan is dead!” 


The Poet 


HOUGH part of all I meet, 
| walk my way alone; 
Knowing the hearts of men— 
To them, alas! unknown. 
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Education and World Citizenship 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


R. PRESIDENT and Friends :—In no perfunctory 
manner, but very simply and sincerely, I must be 
allowed to say what a joy it is to visit the Univer- 

sity of lowa,* though I feel so much at home that | may 
easily forget that I am a visitor. It is a great strategic 
institution, and the fact that I was for a brief time a fellow 
worker here gives me a right to an honorable pride in its 
strength, its growth, and its aspiration. Here, in other 
days, I enjoyed lovely and fruitful friendships which noth- 
ing can destroy. Alas, some of the men with whom | 
labored in my humble way have vanished, but they are still 
« part of the living memory and creative spirit of the 
university. Calvin, Wilcox, and Eastman were men to 
know whom was a kind of religion, and they left a noble 
tradition both of character and of scholarship. Others 
are toiling in different fields, but many remain, and to the 
‘nspiring memories of the past is added the joy of renew- 
ing gracious fellowships in the present. 


THE CHANGE IN A DECADE 


Much has happened since ten years ago, shifting the 
play of light and color over the human scene. We seem to 
have lived a generation in less than a decade. The look 
of the world is different, and we need not go far to dis- 
cover the reason for it. The burnished surface of civiliza- 
tion, which held the happy and confident reflections of 
those years, has been cracked, and our vision is blurred. 
\ history of civilization written before August, 1914, 
reads like a romance. What pictures men painted of the 
triumphs of art and industry, of disease yielding to the skill 
of science, of the intellectual linking of nations, of the 
annihilation of time and distance by the ingenuities of in- 
vention. The bright cities of earth, with their temples of 
art and prayer, lay bathed in sunlight, and wireless mes- 
sages flew everywhere, telling of the advance of man. 

And then—a high school boy in remote Bosnia fired a 
pistol, and a pall of ancient barbaric night fell over the 
earth, darkening the heavens. In an instant nation was 
leaping at the throat of nation, and the beautiful energy of 
l.umanity was devoted to slaughter. Commerce languished, 
art was paralyzed, religion was mocked, science became a 
fiend of destruction, and civilization seemed tumbling to a 
‘all, filling the world with measureless woe. The cost of 
the world war in money would educate the human race and 
equip it to fight its ancient enemies, famine and plague. 
What man may ever hope to find words to tell the shame, 
the crime, the pity of life without a sob, remembering the 
cold law of biology by which, if the fittest fall, the race 
decays? Indeed, the story of those years of blood and fire 
and tears reads like a volume from the library of Hell. 


RANCOR AND CHAOS FOLLOWED 


Then followed rancor, reaction, and chaos, hardly less 
appalling, and in some respects more dismal, than the war 
itself. The spirit of solidarity and sacrifice evaporated ; 





*This article by Dr. Newtom was delivered as the Commence- 
ment address at the State University of Iowa, June 14. 


the sense of a common ideal and obligation dissolved in a 
welter of ruthless, grasping selfishness. For more than 
two years we have lived in an air of cloudy cynicism, in 
which the highest ideals of the race have been at the mercy 
of its lowest instincts, and the earth has been an auditorium 
for every hoarse and bitter voice that could make itself 
heard. Starvation has stalked to and fro over wide areas, 
leaving trails of skeletons in its path. Amarchy has run 
wild and run red—a gaunt and ghastly shape to affright 
and dismay—as if the shock of world war has actually 
shattered the foundations of society, and released the imps 
from some Inferno. Moral collapse and spiritual fatigue 
gave free play to every vile and slimy influence, reviving 
old enmities and inventing new envies, until the world is 
well nigh bankrupt, not only financially, but spiritually. 
And today, though millions of young men have died, there 
is no sense of security, and no assurance that we shall not 
suffer like disasters in the future. 

Such a picture is none too dark to fit the facts of the 
time in which we are living, and it is idle not to see it as 
it is. No easy evasive optimism must be allowed to blind 
us to the haggard realities, lest we fall into a deeper pit. 
Temporarily, at least, the world has run into a blind alley, 
and cannot find the way out. After all, fleets and trenches 
are only the outward manifestations of war, which has its 
beginning and ending in the human soul; and the soul of 
the world is in tumult. The guns are hushed for a time, 
owing to physical and financial exhaustion, but the fires of 
hate burn as brightly as ever. What we need is order, 
stability—order not only in the streets but in the secret 
places of the soul—and this can come only from a better 
mind, a nobler spirit, and a truer way of thinking. There 
must be a finer spirit of fraternity than we have known 
before, not only finer in its sympathies, but more practical 
in its achievements. 


Force is a failure. Diplomacy is a 
delusion. 


War is organized anarchy. Unless spiritual 
influences now take up the task, evoking diviner impulses, 
and mustering the moral insights of humanity, the world 
is doomed to run on in the old ruts, disaster following fast 
and following faster. 


THE OPTIMISM OF SCIENCE 


Here then is our period, just emerging from a mael- 
strom, disillusioned, bereaved, marked by a vast depression 
of mind, and forced to grapple with realities at close quar- 
ters. Our vision is befogged, our minds are appalled by 
the complexity of the situation, and our dreams of a new 
world seem to belong rather among the utopias than the 
practical schemes of reform. No wonder that many see 
in our day a tragedy of hope and the bankruptcy of the 
human mind. Oddly enough, the only men who are not 
depressed are the men of science, and one turns to them to 
learn the secret of their serene hope. Perhaps it is because 
they see the passing day against a long background of slow 
ascent, and are aware of unmeasured sources of energy still 
untapped. They warn us of our dangers, but they have 
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no doubt that, with due foresight and skill, we may over- 
come them, and make the reign of man upon the earth 
wider and firmer than before. For this task, they tell us, 
two things are needed. First, we must act as one with all 
our fellows, and strive for unity as well as power. Second, 
we must follow and obey the laws of life which an advanc- 
ing science has already revealed in part and will reveal 
more fully in the future. 

The message of science is that henceforth man must not 
only undertake, but carry forward, the conscious and pur- 
poseful direction of human evolution, adding to Divine 
Providence a_ sagacious, skillful, and forward-looking 
Human Providence. Science reminds us, for our humil- 
ity, that there has been no notable advance either in the 
physical or intellectual capacity of man in the last two or 
three thousand years. Aristotle and Shakespeare still out- 
top us. It may be possible by eugenics and education to 
raise the level of the mass, but they cannot create a new 
order of intellect. The futile- progress of humanity, it 
tells us, must be ethical and social, and the evolution of 
groups of individuals is only at its beginning, opening a 
vista to which no one can see an end. The world is not 
only safe for democracy, but it is unsafe for anything 
else. No prophet can set a limit to what men can do and 
be upon this earth if once they learn to live together in 
fellowship, not fratricide. The last century expended its 
effort in extending its knowledge of the universe; today 
man is turning to the study of himself, seeking intelligently 
Can we 
develop social organization in spite of individual liberty, 
democratic equality in spite of hereditary inequality, and 
universal fraternity in spite of national and class antag- 
onism? Science says, Yes! It not only can be done, but it 
must be done; and here lies the line of march marked out 
for the days and ages ahead. 


to exercise a rational control over his own acts. 


EDUCATION MUST BE DIFFERENT 


Obviously our hopes lies in education; but education 
must be something different and better than it has ever 
been before. It must be what Huxley defined it, “the 
training of the intellect in the laws of nature, and the fash- 
ioning of the affections and the will in an earnest, loving 
desire to live in harmony with those laws! It must be 
different not only in method, but in spirit and objective, 
tor the ideal of a people determines its technique of living, 
alike in manners and in morals. Knowledge is indeed 
power, but it may be power for ill as well as good. Sci- 
ence, as we have seen in the last six years, may be a demon 
of destruction, as well as an angel of mercy marching un- 
der the banner of the Red Cross. The motive of the heart, 
the spirit of the mind, the ideal aimed at, determine the 
use to be made of the facts and forces of which science 
gives us command. What we need is a faith, a principle, 
a spirit to give coherence, cohesion and beneficent direction 
alike to educational endeavor, economic processes and po- 
litical policies. For the healing of a sadly wounded world 
we must have not only more knowledge, but more insight, 
more sympathy, more hope for all mankind; and it is not 
without significance that men of science turn their thoughts 
in last resort to a great, God-illumined emancipated re- 
ligion. 
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What is our objective in education? The ancient Greeks 
knew what they wanted in education. They aimed at mak- 
ing a race of athletes and artists, and they did it. The 
Romans educated for war and dominion, and gave to civil- 
ization its organization and its jurisprudence. The Middle 
Ages educated for the other world, and their vision, en- 
shrined in everlasting art by Dante—whose death six cen- 
turies ago we remember this year—still lights up the world 
with its splendor. They produced a race of spiritual 
heroes who swayed the world with their faith, and brought 
something of heaven down to earth in their architecture, 
painting and music. The French have educated mainly for 
social charm, and the Spanish for a stately personal pride, 
England has a mixed ideal, but it has educated chiefly 
for literature and its literature is the greatest in existence. 
It was a jest of Bismarck that, as England owned the sea 
and Russia the land, nothing was left for Germany but the 
sky, which they conquered in a mastery of metaphysics 
and music. The later Germany pursued power, and 
evolved a technique of social regimentation called Kultur, 
the story of which is a ghastly tragedy. 


THE EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVE 


What does America want in education? What is its 
ideal? Prosperity, and the production of wealth? Wealth 
is not culture. Luxury is not civilization. Is our ideal an 
educational democracy, giving every one an even chance? 
lf so, it is praiseworthy, but impossible, since the minds 
of men differ more in their quality than the grain of wood 
in the forests. As a result we come to think that one kind 
of gift, one kind of success, is as good as another. But 
it is not. There are hierarchies of talents; there are some 
kinds of genius so rare and precious that they outvalue all 
the rest. In America today the men who are most and 
first in the public mind are the wielders of vast wealth, 
the masters of finance, then statesmen, then men of science, 
then, last of all, the philosopher, the artist, the poet. But 
that is a world upside down, as if we were trying to reverse 
the decision of all time. Perhaps, after all, America is 
too young to have a definite ideal, but it must have an 
objective worthy of its stupendous educational enterprise, 
else it will be abortive and end in confusion. What we 
must have is an education which shall draw its motive not 
exclusively from the past, but also from the thought and 
life of today, broadened and deepened by that sympathy 
of men for their fellows—nay, more; by devotion to the 
common human good—which is the highest development 
of civilization. 


WORLD CITIZENSHIP AS AN IDEAL 


Hence my proposal today that world citizenship—noth- 
ing less or else—shall become the ideal and objective of 
education everywhere. Never shall I forget a talk over 
the tea cups with Tagore, the seer of India, and one of the 
loftiest personalities now upon earth. Hereafter, he said, 
he intended to devote all his means, to the establishment, 
first in India, and then elsewhere, if possible, of a univer- 
sity in which the better minds of all races, to which we 
must look for leadership, may mingle, and the culture of 
the east and the culture of the west may unite in fellow- 


ship. It is men of world-mind that we need, he said, men 
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of the spirit who see that we are all citizens of one King- 
dom of Idea. In this way, long-after he is gone, when in 
the purpose and mercy of God the time does come for a 
Federation of Humanity, there will be men large enough 
to see the whole human scene; men who understand that 
the good of humanity as a family actually exists and must 
be the supreme object of allegiance, and we shall not again 
suffer such a bankruptcy of constructive faith and vision 
as we have suffered in our day. 

Hitherto, alas, we have had, if not a perverted, at least 
an inadequate system of education, which has hindered 
the growth of good will among men. American boys have 
been taught to dislike Britain, and British boys have not 
been taught anything about America. Prejudice on one 
side has been matched by indifference on the other, and 
men who are kinsmen have met as strangers. French boys 
have been taught to hate Germany, and Italians to suspect 
Austria; and such teaching bears fruit in armed men. But 
if men can be educated into antagonism, they can be edu- 
cated out of it. If our schools have made narrow, bigoted 
nationalists, they can train men and women to see that 
“above all nations is humanity,” in the words of a great 
Englishman who assisted in the founding of an American 
university. They can be taught respect for unlikeness, a 
sense of otherness, and that appreciation of what is unique, 
particular, and precious in every people which comes of 
knowledge and sympathy. It was the thesis of Benjamin 
Kidd, in his “Science of Power,” that by knowledge 
touched with “the emotion of the ideal,” in a single genera- 
tion the temper of the world can be changed from sus- 
picion to friendship. 


LOCAL LOYALTY NOT ENOUGH 


Goldsmith’s “Citizen of the World,” as he traveled into 
strange regions, exclaimed: “When I have ceased to won- 
cer, | may possibly grow wise.” Nay rather; when we 
learn to love we are already wise, and no other wisdom— 
however witty or clever—can heal the hurts of this broken 
and bitter world. “World history is becoming one his- 
tory,” said James Bryce, and no nation can live unto itself, 
much less be truly great, without regard to the welfare and 
happiness of other nations. The Great War involved all 
of us in a community of calamity, showing that we are 
tied together whether we will or no. There must be a 
transvaluation of patriotism from a local loyalty to a hu- 
man allegiance—not something taken from love of coun- 
try, but something added to it. Unless our education takes 
bigotry, vanity and hatred out of our patriotism, and trains 
the new generation to think in terms of all humanity, 
it fails of its high end and adds to the irritation of the 
world. 

Where else, if it be not in a university, may one make 
a plea for the larger interests of humanity? With fragrant 
gratitude I remember the heroic endurance of the students 
of this university when I delivered a series of six lectures 
in appreciation of Cardinal Newman; and the memory of 
that fortitude encourages me to recall his statement that 
a university training “aims at raising the intellectual tone 
of society, at cultivating the public mind, at purifying the 
national taste, at supplying true principles to popular 
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enthusiasm and fixed aims to popular aspiration, at giving 
enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facili- 
tating the exercise of political power, and refining the in- 
tercourse of private life.” If that be the function of the 
university, just because it is universal in its nature, no 
less than in its name, taking all knowledge and life as its 
province, it should furnish us with men of world vision 
and beneficent leadership. It is a home of idealism, to 
which ‘we have a right to look for light at a time when 
our intellectual life seems most at the point of suffocation 
in the welter of materialism and mediocrity. 


EDUCATION IS WORLD WIDE 


Surely here, in spite of all that materialists, pessimists 
and cynics say, there is no need to argue that human unity 
is a fact, not a dream. Here we know that culture refuses 
racial or political labels. There is no German astronomy, 
no British chemistry, no American mathematics. What is 
great in France, England and Italy is a part of the sacred 
treasure of humanity, to be shared by all as a common 
heritage. Goethe and Kant, Shakespeare and Darwin are 
kinsmen with Hugo and Pasteur, with Emerson and Lin- 
coln. The Republic of the Mind knows no frontiers; it is 
the inspiration and consolation of men of all nations and 
tongues. Here, in the light and fellowship of the best that 
has been thought and achieved by humanity, we may learn 
to bring order out of chaos, symmetry out-of angularity, 
and to see clearly by broadening the horizon. For, as 
Ruskin said, to see clearly is poetry, prophecy, and religion, 
all in one. Here we know that all humanity is toiling in a 
common enterprise, and that culture makes a man a better 
citizen of his own country by making him a citizen of the 
human race. 

After all, only spiritual forces can hold the world to- 
gether ; only God, working through the providence of man, 
can guide humanity to its true destiny. When Rodin mod- 
eled a mighty hand, the Hand of God, holding within it 
Man and Woman, Bernard Shaw is reported to have asked 
the sculptor: 

“IT suppose you mean your own hand after all?” 

“Yes,” said Rodin, “as the tool.”’ 

Such is the real faith and hope of our time. If the 
human world is to be made acceptable to the conscience 
of man, it must be through the effort of man himself strug- 
gling toward his own ideal. It is as though the world itself 
had to be redeemed by man toiling as a fellow worker 
with the eternal creative Goodwill. Slowly, and in the 
midst of strife and confusion, the City of Equity rises, a 
city built by the hand of man moved by the Spirit of God. 
The eternal God is Lord of the tomorrows, as of the 
yesterdays, and the wisdom of man consists in the knowl- 
edge of and obedience to his holy will. During recent 
decades the mind of man, working in the physical real, 
has unveiled the lucid and wise order of the world. If, 
in the next few decades, a like inventiveness is devoted to 
enterprises of moral discovery and social engineering, there 
will be a new revelation of God in the fellowship and 
service of man. 

It behooves us, gathered in a university, to seek anew 

“the spiritual foundations of life, which alone can endure 
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the wind and weather of the world. By religion | mean no 
mere abstraction, much less a huddle of sects, but a mighty 
law and principle of being; the faith that what is needed 
tor the good of humanity is obtainable ; the confidence that, 
under God, the moral intelligence of the race can be mobil- 
ized to defeat ignorance, iniquity, and stupidity. It can be 
done, and we can have a part in the divine enterprise, 
lifting our fleeting lives into epic worth and meaning. His- 
tory—the great voice from behind—speaks in no uncertain 
tones, telling us that in spiritual faith and fraternal right- 
eousness lies the way to national greatness, world order, 
and the far off divine event toward which humanity moves. 


Keep heart, O Comrade! God may be delayed 
sy evil, but He suffers no defeat; 
Even as a chance rock in an upland brook 
May change a river’s course; and yet no rock— 
No, nor the baffling mountains of the world— 
Can hold it from its destiny, the sea. 
God is not foiled; the drift of the world Will 
Is stronger than all wrong. Earth and her years, 
Down joy’s bright way, or sorrow’s long road, 
Are moving toward the purpose of the skies. 


Dear Pastor, You are Careless 
An Unmailed Letter to a Member of the Clergy 
EAR PASTOR: 


are all careless. 


Not that I blame you at all. We 
The other day Mrs. Smith entered 
the store and came directly to me, a slip of paper in 
hand. I had, it seems, sold her three yards and a half of 
goods some days before at eighty-five cents a yard and, 
by some arithmetical method now quite inscrutible to me, 
had made the total amount of her bill three dollars and 
sixty-eight cents. When she reached home she figured 
over her sales slip and I stood condemned in black and 
white. Confronted with the evidence of my guilt, I 
-hame-facedly confessed, apologized, restored the amount 
of the over-charge, owned myself wholly and completely 
in error and sought, not I hope wholly without success, 
to re-establish myself in Mrs. Smith’s good opinion. 
One day last month Mr. Reltin, another member of 
your congregation, sat as is his wont at the receipt of 
custom when Mr. Brown entered the bank and thrust 
through the wicket his bank book and fifty dollars, where- 
upon Mr. Reltin took the book quickly and wrote down 


sixty, not like the unjust steward to curry favor, but 
merely through inadvertence; and the next day Mr. 
$rown came back and said, “Look here, Jim, am I entitled 
to this?” and Mr. Reltin compared his entry and the 
deposit slip and made correction and thanked Mr. Brown 
and wondered, “How did I happen to do that?” 

All of us make such blunders, for which the excuse 
never seems quite sufficient, but we make them and people 
“call” us and we are grateful, or ought to be—I think that 
often we really are;‘it depends much of course upon the 
manner and spirit of our correctors. You differ trom 
Mr. Reltin and me only, I think, in that the nature of your 
high calling usually denies you the blessed privilege of be- 
ing checked up and called promptly and sometimes sharp- 
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is to account and thus in the easy flow of sermonic 
phrases you now and then let slip a fact which closely 
scrutinized proves to be no fact at all, 

You told us one day about Elijah’s curing Naaman the 
Syrian. Now of course it was not Elijah who did that, 
it was Elisha; but three times in the same sermon you 
made that slip of the tongue and no one twitted you with 
it, because to have done so would not have been respect- 
ful. Then one day you told us a story (used simply to 
point a moral, and for the purpose a good, effective story ) 
about Napoleon and I enjoyed it until some months later 
when you told us the same story, this time about Alex- 
ander. It may, for ought I know, be true of either one, 
but, from its very nature, it can hardly be true of both. 
rhen last week you quoted two lines from Keats which 
lines, when I reached home, I found in the collected works 
of William Shakespeare. Inside the family circle | 
proudly displayed my erudition, announcing that the next 
time I saw you I should remind you of that quotation but 
my wife vetoed the idea and, on reflection, I gave it up. 
A man is not always thankful for having his carelessnesses 
corrected, especially when his position is one of standing 
in the community and his calling one singularly free from 
face to face criticism—as to criticism which is not face to 
face, of that you perhaps have your share. 

“Besides,” my wife continued, “suppose it was William 
Shakespeare, instead of Keats? What does it matter? 

Upon which question I have been thinking deeply. 

If there be any man to whom not only lying lips but in- 
accurate lips should be wholly unknown, one who should 
have truth in the inward parts and wisdom even in those 
parts which are hidden, is it not the man who from the 
pulpit proclaims the gospel which is to save men? And 
because he is not, like the merchant and banker, called 
often to account by others, should he not therefore set 
the more careful watch upon his own words? He speaks 
not only to grown men and women, whose creeds are for 
the most part made and their characters fixed; he speaks 
also to the young, whose creeds are without form and void, 
whose characters are still plastic; and he talks to them 
concerning the most important questions which they will 
ever consider, questions of right and wrong, of duty and 
sacrifice, of their relations to each other and to God. These 
young people are immature but they are not therefore un- 
critical. Their training of every day is largely directed 
to the quick recognition and prompt rooting out of little 
carelessnesses; for just such carelessnesses they are 
“marked down” in their tests and recitations; and when 
one to whom they should look for guidance and direc- 
tion mentions Heroditus and Homer in such fashion as 
to imply that they were contemporaries, when he attrib- 
utes the Songs Without Words to Haydn, or quotes from 
John Ruskin sentiments uttered by John Stewart Mill, is 
he not fatally undermining their confidence in anything 
that he may tell them? If they have found that they 
cannot, with unshaken confidence, accept his statements 
regarding earthly things, how shall they believe him when 
he talks of heavenly things? 

I owe you much, dear pastor. I can perhaps repay a 
little if I can make you also ponder upon this matter. 


Sincerely, REMINDER SPURLING. 
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Spiritualism— Would Christ 
Approve It? 


By William E. Barton 


PIRITUALISM is a relatively new word, but the 

thing for which it stands is as old as the witch of 

Endor. A belief that our loved ones who have died 
are still living leads very naturally to the inquiry whether 
it is possible for us to communicate with them. Spiritual- 
ism, which may be said to have begun its career of publicity 
in the United States in Hydesville, New York, in the year 
1848, ran its course, proved subject to the law of diminish- 
ing returns, was repudiated publicly by the survivor among 
the Fox sisters who gave it being, and seemed in the way 
to pass as nearly out of existence as any such phase of 
belief ever passes. Then rose the Society for Psychical 
Research, with its effort to investigate scientifically the 
phenomena of alleged spiritual communication, and its pro- 
ceedings have filled many volumes of more or less interest- 
ing reading. 

The investigations of this society, however, had a very 
limited vogue, nor can it be claimed that the investigations 
of the eminent men who comprised it led any further than 
to the working hypothesis that some form of influence that 
might be defined as the conscious attempt of disembodied 
spirits to communicate with their friends on earth might 
be the agency by which to explain certain very vague phe- 
nomena recorded by the investigators. 

The world war has given a new impetus to these forms 
of investigation and belief. We are reminded by persons 
whose names carry no little weight that it is unfair to de- 
nounce as frauds any whole class of people such as pro- 
fessional mediums, and that many who are not professionals 
have been the vehicle for transmission of alleged messages 
whose origin is not as yet explained except on the hypothe- 
sis of spiritual communication. In Great Britain there has 
been a perfect epidemic of spiritualism, and America has 
had and is having its share of interest in it. 


“RAYMOND” 


Most notable of the products of the war as it relates to 
the growth of spiritualism is the book “Raymond” by Sir 
Oliver Lodge, It is a memoir of his son and an account 
of alleged communications with him since his death. Ray- 
mond Lodge was the youngest son of Sir Oliver and Lady 
Lodge. He volunteered for service in the British army in 
September, 1914, received a commission as second lieuten- 
ant and was killed in action, September 14, 1915, aged 
twenty-six, About six weeks before the death of Raymond, 
Sir Oliver received from Mrs. Piper, the noted American 
medium, a message purporting to have come to her from 
the spirit world, from his old friend, F. W. H. Myers, 
author in his lifetime of two massive volumes on spiritual- 
ism, The message read as follows: 

“Now, Lodge . . . Myers says, you take the part of the 
poet, and he will act Faunus . . . Ask Verrall; she will 
understand.” 


Sir Oliver had no difficulty in recognizing the reference 


to Verrall, Mrs; Verrall was a well known spiritualist and 
also a classical scholar. Sir Oliver was already a spiritual- 
ist, an active member of the Society of Psychical Re- 
search, and for a quarter of a century had been actively 
interested in the subject of survival after death. He made 
haste to inquire of Mrs. Verrall whether she understood 
the allusion to Faunus, She turned to her Horace and 
found a place where that poet referred to his narrow es- 
cape from death from a falling tree. It is a well known 
passage and one sometimes quoted in books on Latin gram- 
mar because of an unusual grammatical construction. 
Horace says that the falling of the tree might have killed 
him had not Faunus, guardian of poets, preserved him. 
Connington’s translation of these lines reads: 


Me, the curst trunk, that smote my skull, 
Had slain; but Faunus, strong to shield 
The friends of Mercury, check’d the blow 
In mid descent. 


A SAFE GUESS 


Mrs. Piper received this communication August 8, 1915, 
and mailed it to Sir Oliver. He wrote to Mrs. Verrall 
and she answered him on September 8, citing the above 
text and translation. It would be interesting to know just 
what impression Sir Oliver got from it when he first re- 
ceived this interpretation. Apparently Mrs. Verrall guessed 
correctly the meaning of Mrs. Piper’s allusion. It is not 
necessary to suppose that Mrs. Piper received any super- 
natural information concerning Faunus, nor was it neces- 
sary for her to become a classical scholar. In her rather 
wide and superficial reading she could quite easily have 
fallen upon the passage. 
ing it to Sir Oliver. 


No great risk was run in send- 
Assuming that his studies in other 
lines had caused him to ignore the passage, it was a safe 
guess that Mrs, Verrall would be able to identify the refer- 
ence. If after that nothing happened to Sir Oliver it was 
because his friend Myers was doing for him what Faunus 
did for Horace. If anything terrible happened it would be 
safe to assume that it would have been worse, but for the 
protection of Myers still acting the part of Faunus, de- 
fender of the friends of Mercury. Sir Oliver Lodge is no 
poet and the allusion was rather far-fetched. But it an- 
swered all the requirements. 

It is interesting to note, however, that Myers, who was 
a noted spiritualist in his day and master of all the arts 
of that system, being now in heaven, was compelled to send 
his messages to his old friend, equally skilled in matters 
of spiritualism, by way of Mrs. Piper and by further way 
of Mrs. Verrall. Far-fetched and ambiguous and round- 
about as the message was, it is the only thing in the book 
possessing any approach to inherent dignity, The delphic 
oracle was not more ambiguous. The Faunus message, if 
never interpreted, did no harm, and if interpreted it was 
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certain to be a comfort to a man like Sir Oliver Lodge, 
whether anything happened or not. 


VISIT THE MEDIUM 


Six days after Sir Oliver received Mrs. Verrall’s inter- 
pretation of Mrs, Piper’s transmitted message from Mr. 
Myers, Second Lieutenant Raymond Lodge was killed in 
action. His death occurred on September 14 and the fam- 
ily soon learned of it. Sir Oliver and Lady Lodge lost 
little. time in going to a professional medium. A Mrs. 
Kennedy, who had lost a son in June of the same year and 
had introduced herself to Sir Oliver Lodge by letter on 
August 16, offered her good offices as soon as she knew of 
the death of Raymond, and she arranged for very nearly 
all the sittings which followed in which Sir Oliver and his 
wife consulted professional mediums and obtained what 
they thought were revelations. Lady Lodge went on the 
25th of September, and Sir Oliver hurried to London two 
days later to see the same medium, a Mrs. Leonard. This 
Mrs. Leonard had as her control a little Indian maiden 
named Feda and talked a sort of foolish baby-talk, pro- 
nouncing Raymond, “Yaymond” and who wiggled her own 
body to show how Raymond’s dog wagged its tail in heaven. 

We will not follow Sir Oliver and Lady Lodge on their 
weary and credulous tramp from one medium to another. 
The story from this time on is the drivel of mediums under 
the alleged control of Feda, the Indian child, Moonstone, 
a dead Yogi, Biddy, an Irish washer-woman, and other 
puerile or senile personalities of the spirit world. The de- 
tails may be read in full in Sir Oliver’s book and they are 
pathetic in their vapidity, 

The first message came to Mrs. Kennedy from her own 
son through a professional medium. It read: 

“T have seen that boy, Sir Oliver’s son; he’s better, and 
has a splendid rest: Tell his people.” 


INFORMATION NOT IMPOSSIBLE 


Perhaps in the spirit land a lad of seventeen speaks of 
a man of twenty-six and commissioned officer as “that 
boy.” But that is not the custom in the British army ; in- 
deed, the activity of Mrs. Kennedy in these subsequent sit- 
tings with professional mediums opens every necessary 
opportunity for such information as a medium requires. 
Sir Oliver states he believes that Mrs. Kennedy did not 
give the medium any information as to who were the dis- 
tinguished visitors coming to them; and he says, it is not 
probable that mediums have time to hunt up family infor- 
mation. Both suppositions are distinctly contrary to pro- 
bability. Indeed, when it was known that a son of Sir 
Oliver Lodge had been killed every medium in London 
must have been on tiptoe with expectation that he and his 
family would be seeking communication with Raymond. 
The newspapers must have furnished them a considerable 
part of the information they wanted and Mrs. Kennedy 
may at least have dropped a few unintentional intimations 
that the people for whom she was arranging sittings were 
very important people. 

To this low estate has science fallen in Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s investigation that the evidence which he submits 
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contains all the crudities and vulgarities of the trance- 
medium, the table-rapper and the automatic writer. By 
these several methods each with its invitation to fraud and 
its necessity of employing professional interpreters of al- 
leged spirit messages, he and his family are supposed to 
have communicated with his dead son. All Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s twenty-five years of work in the Society of Psy- 
chical Research had not availed to make it possible for 
Raymond to come to his father directly. All his dead 
associates in the Society of Psychical Research, including 
Mr, Myers, were helpless to come to him, excepting 
through these crude and suspicious agencies. It is inter- 
esting to read that at one of ‘these seances a table which 
had been rapping out Raymond’s messages became so 
charged with Raymond’s living personality that it tried to 
climb up into Lady Lodge’s lap. 

Sir Oliver Lodge himself in an interview a few months 
after the publication of his book, admitted that no pro- 
gress had been made in subsequent revelations. He said: 

“The stress and anxiety to communicate have subsided 
in our case, The wish to give evidence remains, but now 
that the fact of survival and happy employment is es- 
tablished, the communications are placid.” 

The happy employment referred to would appear to be 
chiefly the use of cigars and whisky and soda and playing 
with the dog which Feda described with characteristic am- 
biguity. If Sir Oliver and his family are comforted, no 
one else need complain. 


PROFESSOR HYSLOP’S VIEW 


Prof. James H. Hyslop in his book, “Life After Death,” 
published just before his own death, approaches the phe- 
nomena of the professional mediums in a much more scien- 
tific spirit than Sir Oliver Lodge. He admits the crudity 
and vulgarities of the mediums, and he urges that the in- 
tellectual limitations of the medium, the inadequacy of lan- 
guage to convey meanings except in terms of the sensory 
life and the pragmatic nature of the ordinary mind, carry 
with them an almost irresistible tendency to conceive of 
any spiritual environment after the analogy of the physical 
world. 

This is the best explanation that can probably be given 
and it is entitled to some weight. Hyslop says: 

“The spiritual life after death is mentally created, so to 
speak, and hence the analogies with the earthly life are not 
sensory in respect to stimulus, but mental and creative.” 
That is to say, it is not the physical life that survives, but 
the inner life and death leaves us with the internal mental 
faculties intact. The spirit enters into the new life with 
memory, imagination and self-consciousness; and it builds 
up an idealistic world in the new state of existence formed 
according to our degree of progress in spiritual things, and 
more or less a reflection of our earthly experience. 

He, therefore, maintains that there is a three-fold limi- 
tation, The spirit itself is limited in its new environment. 
The medium is limited in powers of interpretation. Those 
for whom the message are intended are limited in respect 
to that which they are able to receive from the spirit 
world. 


Accepting this statement by Prof. Hyslop as reasonable 
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two questions then arise. First, why is it that with heaven 
filled with spirits in all grades of spiritual development, 
virtually the only ones which have succeeded in establish- 
ing communication with earth are those who talk baby 
talk, or who jibber in foolish, broken sentences? Why must 
Raymond in looking about heaven for someone to convey 
a message to his father, communicate through the little In- 
dian maiden Feda, whose Indian chatter appears as such 
only to those who never knew any Indians? Why must 
he go to the spirit of Moonstone, the dead Yogi, or to the 
soul of Biddy, the Irish washer-woman? Why do none of 
Oliver Lodge’s associates in the Society of Psychical Re- 
search talk to him in language as good as they were ac- 
customed to use when on earth? 

Agnes Repplier in a magazine article, entitled “Dead 
Authors,” makes a rather long list of people who were able 
to write good literature when they were on earth, from 
whom alleged revelations have now been received, and 
neither Mark Twain nor O. Henry nor Charles Dickens 
is now able to write anything nearly as good as when he 
was on earth. 


THE CALIBRE OF THE MEDIUM 


The other question relates to the intellectual and spiritual 
calibre of the medium. Even Mrs. Piper, most famous of 
American mediums, had as her habitual “control” a queer 
named spirit less intelligent than herself. Prof. William 
James, who studied her for twenty years, had to admit that 
he awaited “new facts, clearer and more precise” before 
he could say with certainty whether her alleged revelations 
contained anything of the supernatural. He died waiting. 
Meantime her powers of this character instead of growing 
more brilliant have diminished. 

My own mother died more than twenty-five years ago. 
She was an earnest, spiritually-minded woman, who had 
implicit faith in immortality, and if there is such a thing as 
communication between the two worlds, her spirit could 
have no greater joy than in communication with the child- 
ren whom she dearly loved. Let us suppose then that my 
mother desires to send a message to me. What would be 
the process by which, under the existing order, she is to 
establish communication with her eldest son? 

In the first place she will be compelled to look about 
heaven until she finds some little Indian maiden, or some 
Irish washer-woman who is on speaking terms with some 
particular medium; then Feda or Biddy will communicate 
with me through some woman, whom my mother, if living, 
would be very desirous that I should not know. Then wita 
my mother’s beautiful thoughts vulgarized into alleged In- 
dian baby talk by Feda and still further vulgarized by the 
medium, I obtain some precious piece of information which 
it is supposed the medium could not have known and which 
therefore the spirit of my mother must have communicated. 


CHARACTER OF MESSAGES 


What will that message be? This perhaps, or something 
as important, that there is a small hole in the toe of my 
left stocking caused by a nail in my shoe, of which up to 
the present time I have had no knowledge. If having paid 
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$2.00 to the medium I return home and find the hole and 
the nail I am supposed to admit that this must have been 
a message from my mother in heaven. 

It is my opinion that if my mother in heaven ever sends 
a message to me she will send it through some channel that 
she would have recognized while living and that the mes- 
sage itself will possess inherent value. 

Would Jesus have recognized this system of alleged com- 
munication with the dead as part of his system of faith 
and righteousness? Would he have sanctioned a system 
which in its very nature is such an invitation to fraud 
and which in all the years of its operation has proved so 
barren of spiritual results? 

I do not think he would. I think he would tell us to 
have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, 
but rather reprove them. This utterance of his apostle is 
thoroughly in keeping with the spirit of Jesus himself. In 
the dark he said nothing, but came that men might have 
the light of life. 

A belief in immortality is not of necessity religious. 
The Jews in Old Testament time had hardly any faith in 
immortality but were religious. The devotees of the ouija 
board have faith in immortality, but it is a faith utterly 
destitute of religion. A heaven made up of the bad smells 
of earth, which is Sir Oliver Lodge’s scientific statement 
of the material basis of his heaven, is not made other than 
malodorous by reason of its being located in some other 
world than this. A heaven whose occupations are wholly 
carnal and whose interests are destitute of any element of 
spirituality is no more spiritual in the other world than it 
would be in this. This is the patent characteristic of mod- 
ern spiritualism, that it is profoundly unspiritual. This is 
plain in the whole dreary mass of so-called evidence on this 
subject that, true or false, it is unimportant in its content 
and wholly non-religious in its spirit. 


REVELATIONS FROM JESUS 


With Jesus faith in immortality was more than belief in 
continuity of existence. This is life eternal, as he taught 
it, that men may know the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom he hath sent. 

I read last summer a dreary mass of stupid “revelations” 
which were turning the heads of some otherwise sensible 
people. Abraham Lincoln, Samuel Taylor Coleridge and 
Jesus were among the people who, as alleged, talked throug’ 
a medium. Neither Lincoln nor Coleridge had risen is 
intellectual stature since leaving the earth, and I show!” 
not like to be asked to characterize the alleged revelations 
from Jesus. 

If in all this mass of fraud and credulity and supersti- 
tion there be any element of truth, it is truth which thus 
far has yielded the world no good whatever. It would be 
better to believe that our dead friends were mercifully lost 
in dreamless and never-waking repose than to suppose 
that they were to be confined forever in the kind of heaven 
which the mediums reveal, which is nothing more nor less 
than a celestial asylum for the feeble-minded. Those who 
were otherwise than feeble-minded on earth appear to de- 
teriorate speedily on reaching the heaven of the mediums. 
And those deteriorate mentally, and sometimes morally 
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and spiritually, who here on earth follow these wizards 
that peep and mutter. 

[ heard George Adam Smith in a parlor conference of 
ministers say in reply to a question that he had not known 
a single instance in Great Britain of a person who had 
given himself to these spiritualistic investigations who had 
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not appreciably deteriorated mentally, and he added that 
in very many cases the deterioration did not stop 
there. 

The religion of Jesus is the religion of righteousness and 
peace and of a sound mind. He, | think, would have no 
fellowship with modern spiritualism. 


Buddhism: An Impression 


By Clarence H. Hamilton 


T is not easy for a westerner to formulate in few words 

the totality of impression which comes to him from 

a study of the vast and many-sided phenomenon which 
we know as Buddhism. His experience is best symbolized 
by his emotions on first entering a real Buddhist temple 
in an eastern land, if such is his good fortune. Within 
its dim recesses he may become aware of much that 
awakens no sympathetic chord in his soul, some things 
that may seem grotesquely irrelevant to the goods that he 
is taught to esteem in life, and a few elements that he may 
believe had better not be at all. The droning chant to 
the clang of bells, the sharp knocking of wooden blocks, 
the booming pulsations of the great drum; the bowings 
and posturings of the priests, the curling smoke of the 
incense which fills his nostrils and seems almost to drug the 
sense—-these may arouse his curiosity but they seem va- 
cant of living significance. As he surveys the array of 
images lining the wall, patrons of superstition and magic, 
ut the same time reflecting on the sterile futility of the 
monastic life in the midst of the vast unmet needs of so- 
ciety, he may find kindliag within himself a mood of ad- 


verse criticism, it may be even of revulsion. 


IMAGE OF BUDDHA 


But in the midst of the variegated trappings there is one 
thing that calls forth another reaction which cuts across 
High above the 


great altar, drawing the gaze with something of the secret 


e current of this mood and stems it. 


irresistibility of a lode-stone, there is an object of dignity, 
of beauty, of impressiveness which is the center and solv- 
ing significance of the whole scene. It is the image of 
Buddha, seated in passionless serenity, his eyes lialf closed 

deep meditation, his brow unruffled by trace of earthly 
Despite the apparent 
absorption in its own inward thoughts, the figure bends 


are, his hands resting in his lap. 


slightly forward in an attitude suggestive of benign pity 
arl graciousness toward the restless human life below— 
ves, even to the questioning occidental in its midst. He 
must be a dull, unimaginative soul indeed who, knowing 
even a little about the life of Gautama, can look up into 
that calm, golden face without some sense of awe at the 
power that is suggested behind its repose. Whatever 
may be the feeling about other aspects of the temple here, 
at least one becomes aware of something universally hu- 
man and profound. 

tuddhism presents itself to us wrapped in many folds 


of legend, speculation and ritual. On attempting to read 
its sacred books the student finds grotesque and puerile 
stories mingled with long, repetitious didactic passages and 
dreary wastes of instructions governing monastic practice. 
He is astonished to find how meagre are the ascertainable 
facts in the life of the founder, to learn that there is no 
full canonical biography. He is confronted with stupen- 
dous masses of subtle theological and psychological analy- 
sis. He discovers that the order founded by Buddha has 
gone through many vicissitudes, has split into various sects 
and spread in diverse forms to other countries than India, 
the home of its birth. He spends many a weary hour over 
the vast miscellany of material, and, like the visitor in 
the temple, has moods in which he questions the worth of 
much that confronts him. 


INNER ELEMENT OF UNITY 


sut continued study makes him increasingly aware of 
an inner element running through all the bewildering rami- 
fications of the complex mass that gives it unity and sig- 
nificance. That element is the spirit and personality of 
Buddha himself. Despite the fact that his earthly life is 
but dimly revealed to us through mists of legend and 
miracle and the dust of intellectual conflicts of by-gone 
ages it is yet marvelous how a breath, a spirit, a life re- 
veals itself, giving us the feel of a definite personality. 
We can appreciate Buddha as well as, perhaps better than 
many other figures in history, the facts of whose lives are 
more surely known. It is the phenomenon over again of 
the “Little Flowers of St. Francis” than which nothing 
could be less reliable as history or more certain as revela- 
tion of spirit. What, then, is there about this personality 
revealed through the many books and the far-flung his- 
torical organization that makes Buddhism the powerful in- 
fluence it has been and still is in great areas of human life? 

Buddhism is a philosophical religion. We venture a philo- 
sophical interpretation. Buddha’s tremendous human ap- 
peal lies in the fact that he recognized one great hemi- 
sphere of life’s fullest need, and realized in his own experi- 
ence the achievement of its satisfaction. The need of 
inner calm, of collectedness, of complete self-control, of 
hedging in all the split-off ends of action that tend to dis- 
integrate personality—this is one of the great enduring’ 
human needs. It matters little that Buddha conceived spir- 
itual poise under a false psychology of desire and a read- 
ing of existence under the caption of misery. It matters 
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little, also, that he involved it in a curious notion of eth- 
ical causality, karma, and that other basis for great debate, 
Nirvana. These conceptions, with all the subtlety of dis- 
cussion gathering about them, are after all accidents of 
the time. They are the media through which the thought 
of Buddha moved in the explication of his insight to his 
followers. But the insight itself and the surety of its at- 
tainment blazes like a beacon light from the experience of 
the Great Enlightenment, sparkles among the gems of the 
Dhammapada, relieves the tedium of long discourses on 
the non-existence of the soul and the components of ex- 
istence, and shines with all the beauty of poesy in the 
psalms of the brethren and sisters. 


“The Master, seeing me by ‘troop of gods 
Begirt and followed, thereupon a smile 
Revealing, by this utterance made response; 
‘By discipline of holy life, restraint 

And mastery of self; hereby a man 

Is holy; this is holiness supreme!’ ” * 

Complete, inner, spiritual poise, enabling one to meet 
all the exigencies and disturbances of life with a profound 
sense of being somehow superior to every situation—the 
recognition of this need and the possibility of satisfying it 
is the element of universal appeal in Buddhism, and the 
part that remains as fresh and young as the stars in heaven. 
It is the far-blown fragrance of this great truth that touches 
the heart with awe in the presence of the gilded image of 
the temple. 


OUR DIFFERENT AGE 


I have said that this is a hemisphere of human need. It 
is not the whole. And herein reflection raises questions 
about Buddsim. The Master’s vast pity led him to teach 
broadcast the way of rigorous self-control to the end of 
inward poise and peace for his wandering, distracted breth- 
ren. But we have fallen upon a different age in which 
wide over the ball of the world we have become aware 
of the intricate tangle of society’s needs. We realize that 
the external world which is the object of Buddhistic aver- 
sion and scorn is a system of influences that play upon and 
include the individual in a way that makes his separate 
salvation an all but impossible affair. So we do not stop 
where the Master stopped, but ask after an end beyond 
his end. Poise, collectedness, serenity—but to what end? 
Here Buddhism gives no clear answer beyond saying that 
this condition is good in itself, that he who has attained it 
is a Buddha, or enlightened one, and that it is the privilege 
of a Buddha to teach this doctrine. But this answer fails 
to satisfy our present-day understanding of the condition 
of humanity. Spiritual poise is a great good, but when 
it expends itself in simply cultivating more of itself, 
whether in its original possessor or in others it appears to 
move in a circle too remote from the full range of legiti- 
mate human interests. 


CURING LIFE’S ILLS 


The reason for this is largely the fact that we no longer 
share Buddha’s original presupposition that the scene of 
existence is one of essential misery from which we should 
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turn resolutely away. Our age is realistic and pragmatistic, 
blinking no evils of life, whether individual or social, but 
believing profoundly in the progressive melioration of con- 
ditions. There is no diminishment of the need for men of 
the deep spiritual refinement and balance which Buddhism 
recognizes, but the need is for them to put their hands to 
the tasks of our work-a-day world, to absorb the shocks 
which the grind of solving problems of human relation- 
ship inevitably entails. Buddhism can bring itself abreast 
of this modern demand, only if the notion of saviorhood 
in the Mahayana doctrine (which was not a part of the 
Master’s original teaching) be broadened to mean more 
than preaching the law of the great world-soul, Dhar- 
makaya; broadened to include mingling in all the ways 
of men in the spirit of self-forgetting endeavor, to the end 
that the total burden of humanity may be lifted not by 
solving the problem of evil in general, but by searching for 
each of the separate ills of life its specific cure. 

Can Buddhism make the transition? When one con- 
siders its deeply entrenched monasticism, its heavy load of 
ceremonialism and ritualism, its past sluggishness in purg- 
ing itself of degrading and idolatrous tendencies, the back- 
drag of its original assumptions that desire is evil, that 
the world is but a theater of empty phenomena of no per- 
manent worth, that the highest goal of effort is the non- 
social Nirvana, the outlook for any adequate adjustment 
to modern world tendency is indeed dark. In spiritual 
poise it centered upon a great value, but it omitted its 
counterpart, ameliorative service. Some of its modern re- 
formers attempt, indeed, to supply this defect, but it in- 
volves a reversal of some of its foundation principles. In 
the meantime there is dawning upon the horizon of the 
eastern world another religion penetrated with the spirit 
of another great personality which likewise proclaims the 
beauty of spiritual tranquility and the loss of the life of 
self, but which places this good in the setting of a continu- 
ous endeavor to make better the conditions of all men in 
this world here and now. 





Public Opinion and 
Theology 


The Earl Lectures of the Pacific School of Religion 


By BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


Bishop McConnell says that the influence of the 
congregation itself upon preaching has never been 
adequately expounded. This is perfectly true. 
Nor has the whole popular spirit in its influence 
upon theology been expounded anywhere, so far 
as we know, with such insight and logical setting 


forth as in these lectures.—The Biblical World. 
Price $1.50, plus 12 cents postage. 
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VERSE 


The Never-Old 


HEY who can smile when others hate, 
Nor bind the heart with frosts of fate, 
Their feet will go with laughter bold 
The green roads of the Never-Old. 


They who can let the spirit shine 
And keep the heart a lighted shrine, 
Their feet will glide with fire-of-gold 
The green roads of the Never-Old. 


They who can put the self aside 
And in Love’s saddle leap and ride, 
Their eyes will see the gates unfold 
To green roads of the Never-Old. 


EpwIn MARKHAM. 


I May Not Have a Garden 


MAY not have a garden, 

For I am one who roams 
Along the high road far and near, 
Past many flower-lit homes. 


I may not have a garden, 

For I’m of gypsy birth, 

No measured plot with gates and bars 
Can hold my love of earth. 


The long white road’s my garden, 
With stones its rows are set, 
And wayside flowers for posies, 
And dreams for mignonette, 


But oh! the little gardens 
Folks tend as I pass by— 
They make my song a wistful song, 
My laugh a wistful sigh. 


Hitpa Morris. 


Power 

F power is not a trust it is a theft. 
| No claim of personal possession holds. 

No private right makes good the title. Power 
Inherently and indefeasibly 
Belongs to all. The individual 
Unaided and alone scarce generates 
A mite of might. The mass creates; the mass 
Alone can own. Democracy entrusts 
Authority, may often delegate 
Dominion well-nigh absolute, as trust ; 
But never does nor can it alienate 
Its power, make over its authority 
Beyond recall. Its chieftain wields a might 
Beyond the fondest dreams of despot kings. 
But dare he rule by right claimed as his own, 


At once he topples from the throne, is dragged 
Incontinently down to bite the dust 

He’s made of first and last. The sacrilege 

Of idols of today’s tomorrow’s grace. 

Democracy is merciless when rule 

Is flaunted, vain and smug, as rule. The great 

Is servant, only service can exalt. 

The service ended, all the gews and gaws 

Of pomp and circumstance are forfeit. All 
Revert to those who can alone bestow. 


JosepH Ernest MCAFEE. 


The Thief 


Y lady frowned on me, alas! 
And so to gain her sweet good will 
I borrowed all the gold that lies 
Imprisoned in the daffodil ; 


And all the silver that the moon 
Spills down upon the sleeping lake 

From her rich store; and yet no love 
In my dear lady’s heart could wake. 


But then I stole the blackbird’s song 
That rings from out the lilac tree 
In praise of sunlight through the rain, 

And lo, my lady smiled on me. 


Trees 


M Y sorrow to the trees I took; 

They seemed to read it like a book. 
The pines and hemlocks filled the air 
With incense sweet that seemed a prayer; 
The spruce shed drops of golden balm, 
The oaks dropped mast into my palm; 
The silver birch, like any sprite, 

Seemed dancing in the morning light, 

As though it said, “Come dance with me; 
Forget your sorrow in my glee.” 

The poppies laughed like girls and boys 
That fling abroad their sunny joys; 
And, ere I knew it, sorrow fled, 

And in my heart was peace instead. 

So wonder not if I am seen 

In woodlands when the leaves are green, 
Or when, in autumn, I behold 

Them clad in brown or red or gold, 

Or yet in winter when they’re bare 
(Save pines and hemlocks, ever fair) ; 
For every tree is good to know, 

And none but has a balm for woe, 

That gladly it will give to bless 

A soul that’s full of wretchedness. 


CuHartes G. BLANDEN. 
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The West Virginia Miners’ War 


T HE West Virginia Miners’ war is not over. It began 
more than a decade ago, and it will continue another 
decade or so if the conditions that cause it are not re- 
moved. There are periods of truce or lulls in the fighting, but 
the sense of wrong, the denial of fundamental rights, the sus- 
picions that are implicit in a relationship resting upon ideas of 
force, and the continuance of a paternalistic social order all con- 
spire to make for internecine war. Nor will it ever be settled 
by the appeal to force except as that appeal convinces both 
parties that the contest is futile and persuades them to adopt 
ways of reconciliation. 

The lurid reports of wholesale killings seem to have been 
somewhat overdone. Outside such genuine street battles as 
that in Mateawan, for which several officers of the law and 
others have recently been on trial, the shooting seems to have 
been confined to sniping and to promiscuous firing from the 
mountain sides. These are mountain people. It was in this 
section that the famous McCoy-Hatfield feud raged for so many 
years. One of the Hatfields is sheriff and was on trial for the 
shooting. The judge remarked that this fact had much to do 
with the situation. It is a habit among them to appeal to the 
rifle, and a sense of wrong dies hardly in their hearts. A pure 
\merican stock makes the cry of alien and bolshevik not so 


easy an explanation as has been the case of late in labor war- 
tare. 


The Causes of 
the War 


The mountaineers are strongly individualistic; mine operators 
ire paternalistic. The valleys are narrow, the land has been 
purchased by the mining companies, and the homes, stores, 
schools, churches and everything else which men live by are 
largely company owned and controlled. When a miner’s pay 
envelope is handed to him it has rent and other bills subtracted; 
when his wife buys things the family needs, she goes to the 
company store. This is not always the case, but the “company 
system” is all too much the rule, and even if it is administered 
in a way that is economical to the miner, so far as dollars and 
cents are concerned, it is still paternalistic and full of petty 
irritations. It breeds trouble in the Anglo-Saxon breast. When 
one sees his family evicted, his goods set out in the road, his 
wife and children facing snow and chill because he dared assert 
the free-born American right to join an association of his fel- 
lows, he reverts to his mountain habit and takes down his rifle. 

This is exactly what has happened in these West Virginia 
mining districts. The New York Post, the Baltimore Sun and 
other papers sent investigators into this district to study the 
situation, and this is their story. The men joined the miners’ 
union; the companies hired spies to report upon them; the pen- 
ilty was discharge; and the Baldwin-Felts detectives were hired 
by the company and sent to evict them. Some employers there 
were who refused to evict their workers, but hundreds took to 
tents and lived the winter through in them, dependent upon 
union funds and fellow miners’ help for daily sustenance. The 
chief irritant seems to have been the employment by the com- 
pany of spies and detectives of the Baldwin-Felts variety, and 
the enlisting of deputy sheriffs under company pay. This is a 
type of Hessianism that is at the bottom of more of our labor 
strife than we are aware of as yet. 


* * * 


The Miners’ 
Demands 


The superficial impression has obtained, of course, that the 
West Virginia war was a part of the general tendency of labor 
to go radical. The history of the miners’ federation in the west, 
the general impression aroused by the thirty hour week de- 
mands of soft coal miners in 1919 and the hysteria aroused over 
all labor demands as bolshevik, which was so largely promoted 
by the steel interests, have conspired to create this impression. 
From a careful reading, however, ones does not get the impres- 


sion that the objects of the miners’ union are particularly radi- 
cal, unless the demand for a six hour day be so considered. 
When one considers the dark, wet, underground nature of the 
work, six hours would seem to be a humane workday. The ex- 
pressed objects run as follows: 1. Earnings equal to dangers 
and arduousness of the work. 2. Lawful pay, in cash, for 
work done, and abolition of all company charges for rent, etc. 
3. Use of all latest appliances for protection of health, life and 
limb. 4. Installation of best possible drainage, ventilation and 
safety devices to reduce the appalling accident, health and death 
rates in American mining. 5. Adequate timber installations 
for roofs, pillars, etc. 6. A six hour day underground. 7. Pro- 
hibition of labor of all children under sixteen years. 8 Abro- 
gation of all laws and rules that permit cheating or indefinite- 
ness in weights. 

*- * *& 
The Way 
Out 


There is a way out of all such industrial strife. There are 
those who say of labor war, as they do of all war, that it will 
always be war. These minds are essentially pagan. The fact 
that they give assent to the church conventions in their per- 
sonal relations does not change the pagan character of their 
philosophy and ethics. They believe in might, not as a means 
to right but as a means to conquest and personal, class or na- 
tional advantage. 

Fundamental to all else, as a way out, is a frank, open recog- 
nition of the right of workmen to unite. Next is the abolition 
of paternalism and the adoption of fraternalism in its place. We 
live in America and the twentieth century, and both are demo- 
cratic in their convictions and principles. Then must come, as 
it will, an end of the hiring of spies, armed thugs and armed 
retainers employed by the corporation under the guise of deputy 
sheriffs. On the labor side, union powers must come to mean 
validation of all contracts and promises and an end of all such 
mischief as lowering production in order to create jobs. Con- 
ciliation will have to be appealed to by both sides, and the club 
and gun put under taboo. All such radical nomenclature of 
agitation as red, bolsheviki, anarchist on one side and tyrant, 
Czar, slave-driver on the other, will have to be given up, for 
it creates a vicious state of mind and inhibits conciliation. 

Of course none of these things can be done without a basic 
recognition of the human factor precedent to the economic. So 
long as dollars are put before men in industrial organization 
and the technique of machine process is made paramount to 
that of labor policy, there will be trouble. “Men may saw wood 
and hammer iron without love,” said Tolstoi, “but they cannot 
handle men without love; you cannot handle the honey bee as 
you would wood and iron without injury to both yourself and 
the bee.” More fundamental than any scheme of organization 
is the divine plan of good will, mutual regard and the use of 
the golden rule. There will always be war ic: a democratic 
state where corporations own the earth on which men live and 
out of which men must earn their living, and where these same 
corporations administer their business as if the men on the 
earth were mechanical fixtures in the business of turning nat- 
ural resources into profits. Atva W. TAYLor. 
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British Table Talk 


London, June, 1921. 
O one with small boys within hail will be allowed to 
N forget that the one thing of interest in the world today 
is the Test Match beginning at Nottingham. Coal 
troubles may be unsettled; Silesia may engage the grave atten- 
tion of the Powers; the world may be in distress and men’s 
hearts may be failing for heaviness, but first we shall look at 
the scores of the great match. And while the prime minister, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. H. G. Wells and others 
have their place in our scheme of things, they will yield for the 
moment to “Johnny” Douglas and Warwick Armstrong, and it 
is doubtful whether Dean Inge will refrain from reading the 
newspaper for this once. 

The curious interest of this people in cricket and like mat- 
ters must have been responsible for our reputation in Germany 
before the war. We were written down as a decadent race, 
with no other concern but sport. But Germany, as Mr. Gus- 
tave le Bon shows in his psychological study of our times, 
“The World in Revolt,’ made serious errors in psychology, 
and this was one of them. It is a mark of this people that 
men have won fame in the cricket field and have afterwards 
been cabinet ministers; that the same mystical poet wrote “The 
Hound of Heaven” and an ode to the “Lancashire County 
Eleven” with lines like these: 


“Oh Mr. Hornby and Mr. Barlow long ago”; 


and that a cardinal (one of our few) remembered late in his 
pilgrimage the joy and honor of being in the Harrow cricket 
eleven. It is all very strange to the Teuton professors. But 
who am | to condemn it? 1, too, shall look first at the cricket 
scores tonight! 

P. S.—Since 1 wrote this, the blow has fallen and Australia 
has won the first round. 


The Decline in Candidates 
for the Ministry 

At this season of the year the church of England is able to 
compute the number of its members seeking ordination with 
those in other years. It may be said that there is a very severe 
decline before the Anglican and other churches. For the 

resent, the normal establishment of clergy will be far below 
strength. From a fearless article in “The Challenge” it is 
possible to gauge what is the present situation: 

“This means not merely that the existing clergy in the 
towns are cruelly overworked—in itself a cause of ineffective- 
ness—but that evangelistic and missionary work (when the 
whole future of civilization depends on it) is practically an 
impossibility. Either we must obtain far more clergy or we 
must devise another system. I think we shall find that both 
are necessary. During the years 1872-1918 the total number 
of ordinations to the diaconate was 30,494, and of these 8,336 
men were from Oxford and 8,635 from Cambridge. These 
figures are significant of a state of affairs which will not recur 
for a long time. The supply of men from the public schools 
and older universities is dwindling almost to nothing. Head- 
masters say that hardly any boys at the leading schools are 
considering holy orders, and the number of ordinands at 
present in residence at Oxford and Cambridge (excluding the 
‘Service’ candidates) is believed to be very small.” 

This state of things is not peculiar to the church of England. 
\ll churches are suffering, though in churches less institutional, 
the loss is not so quickly felt. There is much to be said for 
the explanation that the failure is due to the economic barrier 
that fences off the ministry. Men must be content to put away 
the dream, not merely of wealth, but of freedom from finan- 
cial hardship, if they are to enter the ministry. But it is cer- 
tainly true to say that the men most needed are not kept out 
of the ministry by the fear of poverty. They are troubled by 


a theoretical uncertainty; they are not ready to commit them- 
selves, so long as on many matters they are still seeking for 
light. And too often the gateway is made too straight. The 
shortage of these coming years will not be without value if 
it leads all the churches to call in their unused powers. Dis- 
coveries may be made of preachers with splendid gifts, now 
silent in their pews, and it may even lead to the useful inquiry 
whether it is necessary to the work of Christ that every dis- 
trict of a city should be equipped with a complete set of de- 
nominations with ministers to match. 
* * * 


Mr. Ponsonby’s Criticisms 
of the Church 

We are growing accustomed to criticisms of the churches 
from friends and well wishers outside the sanctuary. Some 
manage to “dissemble their love.” Others are genuinely sorry 
that societies like the churches are missing their way. Much 
of this criticism fails because of its exaggeration. Much of it 
is weak because it is out of touch with present day facts. In- 
deed we who are within, could give the outside critic many 
valuable points if he were willing to receive them. In a recent 
work upon “Religion in Politics,” that fine spirited rebel, 
Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, makes the following charges, among oth- 
ers, against the churches. They are attacked for regarding 
certain recorded events as something spiritual. And then he 
adds, “That the salvation of the world should, for no intelligi- 
ble reason, have suddenly been decided upon two thousand 
years ago by the Creator is a fact which does not appeal to 
the average twentieth century mind.” Of course it doos not. 
But even if unthinking Christians have so misinterpreted the 
plain faith of the church, there is no society on earth which 
should be judged by the most childish of its members, and 
no church should be measured by its camp followers. Or 
again, how foolish it is in these days to speak of “numberless 
sects” at strife with each other, or to picture the great major- 
ity of members in the churches as absorbed with doctrinal 
niceties which make no difference and have no ethical implica- 
tions! And it is a wild and baseless charge to say, “It is very 
doubtful indeed whether the church can claim to have had a 
civilizing influence on the life of man during these twenty 
centuries.” The method of such critics as Mr. Ponsonby is to 
separate the activities of churchmen into two kinds: the bad, 
which are due to their foolish absorption with creeds, and the 
good which are done in spite of their Faith. 

* 7 * 

Catholics and 
the Bible 


There is to be a Catholic Bible Conference at Cambridge 
in July—so Cardinal Bourne has made known in a pastoral 
letter of peculiar interest. The letter finishes with an invi- 
tation to our “separated brethren to listen to what our Catho- 
lic scholars will endeavor to put before them.” “Protestants,” 
the cardinal admits, “are still in no small measure devoted to 
the word of God and have no liking for the growing disrespect 
and unbelief with which it is being treated, even by those who 
call themselves ministers of the Christian religion.” No one 
who has followed the recent history of the Roman church will 
be surprised at this appeal. For some time, French (Catholic 
scholars have done admirable work in biblical study. Cardinal 
Gasquet, for long one of our people, is a scholar respected 
and admired everywhere. There is no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of this new interest. But the strategy of it is at once 
clear and subtle. The most vehement foes of Rome are at 
the same time the most uncompromising foes of modern criti- 
cism. Mr. Kensit, for example, considers Rome and ration- 
alism two enemies to be fought, and under the head of ration- 
alists he groups all biblical students who do not accept the 
traditional Protestant view of the Bible. But here is the car- 
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dinal “spiking the guns of his enemies” and saying, in effect, 
to the foes of modern biblical criticism, “See, we are with 
you on this matter. Why cannot we understand each other 
on this common ground? Come to Cambridge and hear what 
we have to say.” 


A Quaker Scholar on 
Human Progress 


The Swarthmore Lecture is delivered every spring at the yearly 
meeting of the Society of Friends. Since the custom was itisti- 
tuted, many thoughtful messages to the times have been given by 
the chosen lecturers. This year Mr. T. E. Harvey spoke upon 
“The Long Pilgrimage: Human Progress in the Light of the 
Christian Hope.” Mr. Harvey was for some years a member of 
parliament, where he won a hearing, often for unpopular views, 
by his fine spirit and his unquestioned sincerity. At the same 
time he is a careful student of theology and a writer of distinction. 
Now as the warden of the Swarthmore settlement, Leeds, he has 
a task which enables him to bring his gifts to the help of his own 
society and of the adult schools to which that society has given 
It was therefore fitting that -he 
should be chosen this year to lecture before his own people. Upon 
the debated question of human progress on which Dean Inge and 
Professor Bury have written, he spoke with hesitation. If pro- 
gress means the growth of a man’s power over the physical forces 
of nature, progress was an evident fact; but if progress means a 
continually better organization of society with less pain and op- 
pression and more human happiness, the lecturer would not ven- 
ture to answer the question whether or not mankind had made 
progress He found himself, however, always brought to the 


so much of its love and service. 


mysterious fact of human personality: “The good man’s value to 
the community is out of all proportion to the numerical ratio of 
good men to bad.” And the more hopeful meaning of human life 
could be read if it were regarded as a place of pilgrimage for the 
long wavering line of human souls, without answering the question 
as to whether the destiny of particular nations or civilization is 
one of perpetual growth. But for Mr. Harvey this does not 
mean the duty of world-renunciation. His ideal of the Christian 
society is not that of a4 community cut away from the service of 
the world. “The fellowship of Christian disciples today,” he said, 
“should be to the world what a good monastery was to the church 
in former ages. It should be in constant relationship with those 
outside it—not .self-contained and living its own life, but ever 
seeking to share its apprehension of truth, its vision and its love 
with all whom it can reach.” In such words Mr. Harvey speaks 
And this 
vision helps to explain why so many seekers after the life of 
truth and service are finding their home in that Society. 


for the Society of Friends as it faces the new age. 


eS ere 


A Congregational] Church 
Becomes a Guildhouse 

Near to Victoria Station in the west of London is Eccleston 
There various labor organizations have made a home. In 
the square, before they came, was a Congregational church, which 


Square. 


had done excellent service in other days and till this hour was the 
scene of thoughtful ministry of the Rev. A. H. Storrow, a scholar 
and a poet. But this week the church is to come into other hands. 
After negotiations conducted most cordially by the pastor and his 
people, and by the guild, the church buildings now become the 
center of the Fellowship which has been formed by Miss Maude 
Royden and Dr. Percy Dearmer. Those preachers are both mem- 
bers of the church of England, and for long it was hoped 
that some buildings would be alloted to them by their own church. 
Now, there is no Congregationalist but 
will be glad that to his church has fallen the honor of providing 
It is the boast of the Congregational 
churches that they encourage boldness and initiative, and they wili 
not suffer in the eyes of the church universal through this ex- 
periment, though it turns a church into a guild house. 


Epwarp SHILLITO. 


That hope proved vain. 


room for a great experiment. 
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Tue Great Steer Strike ANp Its Lesson. By William Z. Fos- 
ter. Mr. Foster was the executive secretary and real generalissimo 
of the great steel strike of 1919. This volume from his own pen 
gives much of the inside history of that great struggle. He writes 
with a good deal of warmth at times but endeavors to keep the 
objective temper. His ability is undoubted and his devotion to the 
cause of labor is beyond question, but like all special advocates he 
is not without bias. This is illustrated in his assessment of such 
plans as that of industrial representation outside of union organiza- 
tion, calling them “worthless” and “tyrannical.” However, one who 
would know the story of the steel strike must read this book. He 
can get nowhere else as vivid pictures of the suppression of free 
speech and assemblage and of the titanic forces engaged on either 
side. (Heubsch. 265 pages). 


Tue Arms or Lazpor. By Arthur Henderson, M. P. This little 
book is the finest rescript of the loftiest political pronouncement 
of a century, viz, that of the British Labor Movement at the time 
of the great war. It was called at the time an “epoch marking 
document” on a par with Magna Charta and the Declaration of 
Independence. To read it is to learn of the finest ideals in poli- 
tics and industry of our time. (Heubsch. 128 pages), 


Broken Homes. By Joanna C. Colcord. This little book is a 
close first-hand study of the husband who deserts his family and 
of the family he deserts, together with an account of the social 
support that should be given the broken home. Just now we are 
beginning to take legal account of the miscreant who deserts his 
home and scientific account of the home that is thus broken. Not 
all wives can be lived with, but all children can be, and society 
will increasingly visit its wrath upon the parent who refuses to 
bear the responsibilities of his parenthood. Such studies as this 
put social case work upon the high level of scientific achievement 
and of Christian sympathy. (Russell Sage Foundation. 208 
pages). 


AMERICAN MarriaGeE Laws. A digest by Fred S. Hall and 
Elizabeth S. Brooke. This is a very valuable digest of American 
marriage laws, covering in topical arrangement all the important 
questions involved. Among them are common law marriages, the 
license, marriageable age, the solemnization, the record, etc. It 
behooves social workers and ministers to have some knowledge of 
these things in face of the appalling divorce rate in this country. 
(Russell Sage Foundation. 152 pages). 


Tue Socra, Messace or THE Book or Reveration. By Ray- 
mond Calkins. This very useful little book brings the Book of 
Revelation down to earth and historical reality. It is needed in 
these days of millenarianism. The Apocalypse is interpreted as 
a document written to the persecuted church in Rome with its fig- 
ures and symbols based upon those in the Apocalyptic portions of 
the Old Testament, and thus made comprehensible. Jesus in- 
creasingly used apocalyptic symbolry as a realization of his tragic 
end loomed before him, and under it prophesied final triumph of 
the Kingdom. So the writer of Revelation saw evils that could 
not then be overthrown finally overcome by the power of God. 
(Woman's Press. 191 pages). 


Guitp Sociratism. By G. D. H. Cole. This exposition of the 
new proposals for a form of economic socialism and functional 
government was written by Professor Cole especially for Ameri- 
can readers. It is a vigorous criticism of state socialism and 
seeks to find a way to obviate the evils that would seem to be 
inescapable in it by a form of industrial cooperation and political 
government that would preserve local autonomy, individual initia- 
tive and also put industry upon a par with politics as a democratic 
system. Industries would become cooperatively owned by labor, 
management and consumer. Capital would be employed’ by the 
actual users instead of labor by the holders of it. The various 
independent industries would articulate in a purely functional 
manner through representatives. There would be as many repre- 
sentative bodies in political, social and industrial life as there are 
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large specific interests to be organized. No man would be repre- 
sented as merely one of a mass in a geographical district, but each 
hig interest would be represented by some one chosen on that 
basis. The scheme is enticing theory but it exhausts the imagina- 
tion to comprehend how so complex a scheme of social control 
could be made to articulate and work smoothly. (Stokes. 202 
pages). 


Dav’s Letters on A Wortp Journey. By Bert Wilson. These 
are delightful letters, written by a real Dad who knows just how 
to say things to his “kiddies.” He writes to them more than he 
writes about things. In other words the things he writes about 
are incidental to his interests in the beloved children to whom he 
writes. There is imagination and humor and that touch of the 


CORRESP 
The Misuse of the Bible 


iorron Tue Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: It was the New Testament teaching of the speedy, open, 
spectacular, physical return of Jesus Christ to earth that started 
me on the road to the camp of the freethinkers, forty years 
igo, and there I have remained, daily becoming more settled in 
belief that the Bible is both misunderstood and misapplied by 
many good people who regard it as a God-given code of laws 
and an accurate statement of historic facts for all men in all 
Used in this way the Bible has caused divisions and dis- 
turbances among genuinely good people. 

While the Bible is a frankly human production and to be 
studied from the historical viewpoint it still remains a source 
of rich spiritual values and it is to be desired greatly that men 
shall be freed from false notions about it so that they may se- 
cure its benefits and not be harmed by its archaisms. 

Bergholz, O F. M. CUMMINGS. 


time. 


Why College Men Avoid the Ministry 


Eprror Tue Cristian CENTURY : 

SIR: “How unfortunate for the church that so few of our 
young men are planning to enter the Christian ministry!” To 
those of the older generation guilty of this not infrequent lament 
appear that it is the college which is largely to blame 
for this lack of interest in religion. 


it must 
From the standpoint of an 
ndergraduate this is not exactly the case. The vast majority 
of our older colleges and universities were founded upon Chris- 
tian principles and democratic ideals. During their early his- 
tory great emphasis was laid upon these principles, while the 
With 


the institution of theological seminaries those men interested in 


democratic ideals were more or less taken for granted. 


religion were enabled to specialize, so that today a college 
education is almost a prerequisite to theological study. The 
fact, therefore, that college instruction is no longer chiefly 


moral and religious leads many to believe that genuine Chris- 
tianity is decedent—that the ministry is deteriorating under 
inti-Christian college influences. On the basis of suspecting 
that this is not the case, and that in most college students a 
Christian attitude toward life lies dormant behind a 
confusion of very human and material consideration, I present 
. few reasons why the ministry as a profession fails to attract 
the interest of the average undergraduate. 

Certainly the college is not to blame for the new environ- 
ment which furnishes the first and most obvious reason. We 
have grown out of a simple into a complex order of society. 
This age of specialization and high-pressure competition almost 
forces the ambition for personal aggrandizement to supplant 
. normal and more wholesome interest in community welfare. 
With such a transition taking place, the college as an educat- 
ing institution will be acutely sensitive to these alterations in 
society. It will reflect them in every sphere of its activity. 


Sincere 


dustrial problems of our time. 
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dramatic that charms the child mind. There is enough missionary 
interest in them to make them more than just good reading. 
(Powell & White. 257 pages). 


A More Crristtan INpustriat Orver. By Henry Sloane Coffin. 
The fundamental proposition of this small volume is that if the 
Christ church believes that Jesus is the disclosure of God and of 
His will for mankind, then Jesus must offer solution for the in- 
Believing this he proceeds to con- 
sider the Christian as producer, consumer, owner, investor, em- 
ployer and employee, with a concluding chapter on Democracy and 
Faith. The author puts humanity before dollars, but there is no 
taint of haste or of an impatience that would violate the orderly 
processes of democracy. (Macmillan. 86 pages). 


ONDENCE 


In keeping pace with the materialistic trend of events, the 
college man has found little place for the church in his life. 
He either passes it by as inconsequential, expressing only a 
luke-warm interest in matters pertaining to institutional re- 
ligion, or, if he be of a reflective temperament, he will seri- 
ously question the value of the church as an essential factor in 
the upbuilding of our national life. And from the obvious 
lack of interest in the ministry as a profession wil] he not 
silently conclude the church to be passively inoffensive instead 
of actively progressive? It is not the college, but society in 
general which is to blame. So it follows that the place which 
the minister occupies does not impress him as having the 
necessary qualifications of a “man-sized job.” The college 
man is not looking for a soft snap. Even though the satisfac- 
tion of personal ambition may be his highest motive, he craves 
2n opportunity to do something worth while, something active 
and virile which will at least insure him a recognized and 
respectable standing among his fellows. From all indications 
he thinks he does not opportunity in the 
ministry. 

That there is a measure of truth in this I have tried to show, 
but in larger part it is due to ignorance. All too few have 
learned of those intense, human problems which the minister 
is called upon constantly to face. Too many are hopelessly 
uninformed regarding that cooperation between pastor and 
congregation which makes the church an invaluable asset to 
the moral well being of a community. And even today there 
are people who insist on asking that pathetically amusing ques- 
tion, ‘What does a minister do the other six days?” Further- 
more, the undergraduate looks askance at the social status of 
the clergy. He does not wish to appear “different,” to fall 
outside the circle of accepted social standards. It is curious, 
but none the less true, that many regard as abnormally con- 
stituted the individual who entertains prospects of joining the 
ranks of the clergy. This illusion is chiefly due to a prevalent 
misconception that the minister must possess special qualifica- 
tions which elevate him to a moral pedestal above his fellows. 
Such an attitude induces a sentiment that the minister is neces- 
sarily excluded from exhibiting a normal interest in many per- 
fectly justifiable avocations and amusements, and that it is a 
drab life work which alienates the individual from society. 

If 1 have correctly interpreted the feeling of even a reason- 
able percentage of undergraduates, it would seem that here 
lies a challenge to the ministry to render an account of itself 
to the younger generation. The ministry does not merely want 
the unusual man, the intellectual genius. Even more It re- 
quires sincere, representative men, who are anxious to conse- 
crate their lives to various phases of constructive Christian 
enterprise. Surely the college should not advocate any particu- 
lar profession for a man. Neither is it the business of the 
clergy to induce men to enter a calling which might quite 
possibly prove a misfit. But some method should be devised 
whereby the Christian ministry could present to the under- 


find such an 
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graduate bodies of our various colleges and universities an 
honest, straightforward, and clear cut statement defining the 
positive function of the church in modern society, what are its 
ideals and purposes, and exactly where a minister’s influence 
is exercised to the best advantage. This would not constitute 
propaganda. It would be a plain statement of facts from 
sources which the college man would respect and appreciate. 
I feel sure that many men, just around the corner in deciding 
upon a life work, would find an irresistible appeal in the manly, 
self-sacrificing, and intensely human calling of the Christian 
ministry, could they but learn the truth about it from these 
who have already found genuine satisfaction in living and 
preaching the doctrines of Jesus Christ. 
Davin P. Hatcu, Jr. 
Amherst College, class of 1921. 


Christians, Good and Bad—But 
Christians 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The discussion on what constitutes Christianity, now 
going forward in the columns of The Christian Century, will 
provoke new interest in making carefully wrought out distinc- 
tions if not in discovering a new spirit. Christianity ought to 
be on the rack all the time that we may not grow dull, flat or 
formal. Your most recent correspondent has let fall a few 
statements that seem to me to need recasting. Or possibly 
they have made room for an interpretation of the sayings of 
Jesus that is. discredited. Permit me to specify. It is Mr. 
Victor S. Yarros’ article and for the most part I go with him 
and that he may go with me we must agree. 

Who may call himself a Christian? I hold that the spirit 
of Jesus, the general outlook he entertained of the relationship 
the race holds to God, the work we have in hand for humanity 
are quite enough for us to have to make us Christian in theory. 
To complete that theory is most essential and we cannot be 
wholly satisfied with our Christianity till we make the achieve- 
ment. But we must allow that one who has these essential 
Christian characteristics may be Christian though he worships 
Buddha or worships the God of the Jews alone. Jesus opens 
the way to this in such sayings as, He that is not against me is 
for me. Surely Jesus did supercede the teachings of the Old 
Testament. But he held that he was fulfilling the spirit of 
the Old Testament when he did so. He came not to destroy 
but to bring to completion the spirit of the old teaching, to 
make possible for fullness of life in the old dispensation. 
(Couple this with his parables on growth cf the commonwealth 
of God in human life and we can readily see that there are 
gradations of Christianity. That it is ever a growing thing. 
That is its real claim to being an inspirational religion. The 
ideal is ever before us and when reached, if ever, will be no 
more entitled to be called Christian than the thing from which 
it grew. Let us get it clearly that Jesus is the expounder of 
a developing, expanding, growing relationship between God 
and His children and between the children themselves. So 
long as this relation bears the spirit of Jesus and has the goal 
set that he set as its mark it must be Christian. Tha: 
means there are babes in Christ, Christians of primary devel- 
opment, of fuller development on up to adulthood in morals. 
The whole thing is Christian and so far as it obtains among 
the so called heathen portions of the human family is even 
Christian. And we should so claim it and make bold to inform 
these uninformed brethren of their divine heritage. That is 
the first observation—the second is like unto it. 

Why not good Christians then, and bad Christians? Was 
John Calvin a good or bad Christian when he had Michael 
Servitus burned for holding about such views as are here set 
forth? We must convince the world not to lose sight of the 
ideal to be sure. But to hold out no hope till they have reached 
the ideal of ever qualifying is to discard once and for all the 
best incentive we know. In fact we are invited to give up 
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pedagogy and the study of child nature and give up in despair. 

That of course is not taken seriously by Brother Yarros or 
he would not be at Hull House. He does not mean what he 
seems to say. 

I suspect that a type of exegesis that we have long since 
relegated to forgotten dreams has stolen unawares into the 
thinking of the writer and has tripped him up. He as much as 
gives his case away when he has Jesus admit that some few 
Christians only may be perfect. He is speaking of selling all 
and following Jesus. He would have us to understand that 
all that Jesus said to any one is equally applicable to all under 
all conditions, “if we would be perfect.” Only the few may 
meet the demands—that is very bad exegesis and worse 
morals. The rich young man needed to get rid of his riches 
for they stood between him and development. That was why 
he should make the full surrender. The wealthy man who 
stood ready to restore fourfold was in the kingdom, or the 
kingdom was in his house. The parable on stewardship 
apportions praise and blame according to ability to do so, or as 
they have actually done. And those who have made the same 
effort in fidelity are equally commendable, regardless of the 
results. The exegesis is further revealed in the failure to note 
that Jesus spoke in the highly colored language of oriental 
imagery. To make a contrast Jesus used such statements as, 
All manner of sin shall be forgiven. One sin shall not be for- 
given. Resist not evil, is such as the one above. Now we 
know that the one thing Jesus would condemn in a follower 
would be the failure of the follower to do what ought to be 
done even when it involved resistance to evil. The same Jesus 
said, Sell your coat and buy a sword. Let us not make Jesus 
ridiculous, or crazy, or futile in his teaching. We must under- 
stand that Christianity is for the hurly burly of red blooded 
men. And when any of them go wrong and refuse to listen to 
sense, those who are right are bound to resist the wrong doing. 
Evil gets itself followers through ignorance and selfishness. 


The Meaning of 


Service 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


NYONE who thinks at all in our day 
about humanity’s condition must think 


about service, its meanings, motives 
and aims. This book conceives of service as 
the indispensable expression of discipleship, the 
practical overflow of the Christian life. A 
life that rightly conceives of prayer, and that 
is dominated by faith, must be serviceable, and 
so there is now the trilogy of Dr. Fosdick’s 
interpretations of Christian character. His 
other books, “The Meaning of Prayer” and 
“The Meaning of Faith,” have been more 
widely read than any other books on religion 
published in many years. These are all in- 
tensely suggestive to makers of sermons and 
addresses. 
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Men do foolish things because they do not know better, or are 
supremely selfish. Are we to put up with them forever? No, 
when they get the moral kinks out of their souls they will be 
glad that they were halted in their mad career. I think we 
need to be more certain of the conclusion to which our agnostic 
brother would hold us. The statements he finds in the four 
gospels need to be supplemented and interpreted as Jesus knew 
his hearers would treat them. Our cold, hard, scientific 
western way of saying and understanding a thing was not 
Jesus’ way. Cuas, E, Petry. 
Binghampton, N. Y. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Saul, the Pharisee ° 


E learned last week that Saul studied in the col- 

lege of Gamaliel and that, like his teacher, he be- 

‘ame a Pharisee. Now let us see what a Phari- 
see was. He was essentially a separatist. “Come out from 
among them” was his mark. He was a strict Jew whose 
ideas involved perfect obedience to the law and customs of 
that people. He was a legalist to the limit. He held to 
crude notions of immortality; the soul was thought to pos- 
sess vigor, so that after death the bad were punished under 
the earth, while the good were returned to life. In some 
cases this amounted to transmigration of souls. Resurrection 
was involved in the Messianic hope, for it was thought that 
when the Deliverer should come he would rule over all the 
saints in Jerusalem. (The Pharisees were always dead sure 
that they were the saints and that no one else was—a char- 
acteristic that persists to this day!—a little historic sense and 
a bit of humor would save a modern from this conviction.) 
The Pharisee differed from the Sadducee in his belief in an- 
gels and spirits. In Jesus’ day the Sadducees had become a 
political party, catering unscrupulously to whatever power 


was dominant; religious ideas were secondary, even skep- 


ticism prevailed.. On the other hand the Pharisee was re- 
ligiou or he was nothing. He was making a serious at- 
tempt to get to heaven by obeying the law. In Christ’s day 


tradition and Rabbinical lore had so cumbered the older codes 
of Ezra and Moses that obedience was all but hopeless. A 
cow could not carry a halter on the Sabbath, a fire could 
be lighted to cook food, a sheep could not be lifted out 
a ditch. \ll of these absurd legalities induced evasions 
clever short-cuts, to the great discredit of the sect. Jesus 
made the Pharisee face these absurdities in his terrible de- 
nunciation of the empty forms and lifeless ceremonies. While 
the author of “Kismet,” the Pharisee held strongly to 


what he called “fate.” Everything was determined by fate 


ind yet he practically believed in free-will because on his 
wi ccount he sought to keep the law. The Sadducee 
made man the architect of his own fortune. .The Pharisee 


endured foreign political dominion merely as a form of chas- 
tisement, but he hoped for the day when the Messiah should 
bring deliverance. 

When Jesus came, the Pharisees soon took a position 
of hostility to him. They did this consistently. Jesus paid 
little attention to the petty details of legality which obsessed 
them. He claimed authority to forgive sins, he associated 
freely with publicans and sinners; he and his disciples cared 
nothing for the fasts and ceremonial cleansings, even eating 
with unwashed hands (the pure heart is nothing to a Phari- 
see, his microscopic mind gets no farther than the nail-file 
and the brand of soap—both good things but not the most 
important). Most shocking of all, Jesus did not keep the 
Sabbath in the orthodox way; he even insisted that the Sab- 
bath had no reason for existence except to serve men. Con- 
Lesson for July 10, “Saul the Pharisee.” Scripture, Acts 
7:54-8:3; 22:3, 4; 26:4, 5, 9, 10. 
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sistently, right up to the hour of his death on the cross, 
these legalists opposed our Lord. The day came when Jesus, 
finding that winning them was impossible, broke forth in 
his denunciations. He called them hypocrites, whited sepul- 
chres, offspring of snakes, a vile generation, blind guides, 
think of it—he even said that the harlots and tax-gatherers 
would get into heaven before these sticklers for the law 
would. . 

Saul, the Pharisee, presents a sad picture. He appears 
as a persecutor, dragging off to prison and death even women 
Christians, sitting at the feet of Stephen and holding his 
garments while that saint was being stoned to death. (There 
is an old Latin saying that if Stephen had not prayed, Paul 
had not wrought.) Saul was consistent, he was still under 
the law, but the hour of his illumination was approaching, 
when he would renounce the devil and all his works and 
devote himself to the service of the Gentle Master. Would 
God that such a change might come to all modern Pharisees! 
Only a vision of the true Christ can bring about such a violent 
change. But to see Jesus must mean the deliverance from 
legalism, formalism and separatism. 

Joun R. Ewers. 
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Your School Should Use the 

Bethany System of Sunday- 
school Literature. 





1. Because it is more easily handled than any 
other series in the practical work of the school. 


Thus It Helps the Superintendent. 


2. Because its Teacher’s Manuals contain fully 
a third more material than the manuals of any 
other series. 


Thus It Helps the Teacher. 


3. Because its arrangement for study, its illus- 
tration and mechanical attractiveness are un- 
equaled by any other body of Graded literature. 


Thus It Helps the Pupil. 


4. Because it is Scriptural in teaching. 
Thus It Helps the Cause of Bible Study. 


5. Because it is used not only by Disciples, but 
also by Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, etc. 


Thus It Helps in Graded Union Work. 


6. Because it is free from the sectarian spirit, and 
is produced by the editorial co-operation of the 
i foremost religious bodies. 


Thus It Helps the Cause of Christian Unity. 


Let the Bethany Sys- 
tem Speak for Itself. 


Send for Returnable Samples Today. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Dr. Cortland 
Myers Resigns 

Dr. Cortland Myers of Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, has been pastor of one of 
the leading Baptist churches of the coun- 
try. He resigned recently and will spend 
his summer cooperating in various con- 
ferences connected with the Fundamen- 
talist movement. He is known as one of 
the outstanding conservative thinkers of 
his denomination. His church in Boston 
has three thousand members and an in- 
come of $110,000 per year. It supports 
fifteen home and foreign missionaries be- 
sides some native workers. 


Dr. de Blois Surveys Religious 
Conditions in Boston 

At the completion of ten years of serv- 
ice in Boston, Dr. Austen K. de Blois, 
pastor of First Baptist church, becomes 
the dean of the Baptist ministry of the 
city. In a sermon that reviews the cn- 
ditions in Boston during the past ten 
years he offers some interesting informa- 


tion concerning his kaleidoscopic city. 
His report is summarized thus: “Every 
creed and cult is represented here. Uni- 


tarianism has gone backward; Congrega- 
tionalism has made no perceptible ad- 
vance; Methodists have gained in the 
suburbs; Episcopalians are stronger; Ro- 
man Catholics control the city; Christian 
Science is losing ground; the various cults 
are about the same way; the Christian 
associations are doing a much greater 
work than ten years ago: the Baptists are 
not gaining much apart from Tremont 
Temple.” 


Big Congregation 
in Richmonée 

Congregations that overcrowd the 
church building continuously are news in 
the Christian world, for they are not 
numerous. Dr. Len Broughton is preach- 
ing to a Baptist church in Richmond 
where this is the case. The congrega- 
tion is preparing to enlarge the audito- 
rium at once to take care of the ever- 
increasing audiences that are coming to 
hear the gifted preacher. 


Friends Help Repair 
War Damages in France 

The Society of Friends has done a most 
notable work in France in helping to re- 
pair the war damage. One of the most 
shocking results of war is the lust which 
leaves behind a crop of illegitimacy. The 
Friends have taken in over a thousand 
abandoned children whose parentage is 
Chinese, African, German, Spanish and 
American. A permanent foundlings home 
has been established at Chalons-sur- 
Marne. This is said to be the first mater- 
nity hospital ever to be built in France. 
The work of the Friends has been so 
wisely directed and so helpful as to make 
a warm place in the French heart hence- 
forth for American Protestantism. 


Congregational World Movement 
Gets the Money 

The ‘Congregational World Movement 
reports many churches over the land in 


which large gifts have been made to the 
war chest of the Congregationalists. In 
Illinois are a number of the leading gifts 
of the whole denomination. One notes 
the following: La Grange, $19,000; Pil- 
grim, Oak Park, $18,000; Second, Rock- 
ford, $10,000; Winnetka, $11,000; Oak 
Park, First, $29,000; Evanston, $30,000. 
Though the Congregationalists were orig- 
inally a denomination that did not operate 
outside of New England, they are increas- 
ingly looking to the middle west for their 
resources and their leadership. The com- 
ing of the immigrant to the New England 
cities with his Roman Catholic religion 
has wrought changes that are very signifi- 
cant for the future activities of the de- 
nomination. 


Lectureship Established at Northern 
Baptist Theological Seminary 

The Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary of Chicago, a conservative in- 
stitution accepting students of lower than 
the graduate rank, is making considerable 
success of gathering together a body of 
students and of securing endowment. Re- 
cently Mrs. Harriet R. Wilkinson of Chi- 


cago gave money for the establishment 
of a permanent lectureship on “The 
Christian Religion: in Life, in Literature 
and in Art.” Dr. A. H. Strong has been 
invited to be the first lecturer upon this 
new foundation, The amount of the en- 
dowment is enough to make this one of 


the significant lectureships of the 
country. 
Buddhists Make Rapid 
Progress in America 

The Buddhist faith is by no means 
obsolete. Copying the methods of the 
Christian organizations, it has rapidly 
modified its program to meet modern 
needs. There are twenty-two Buddhist 


temples or meeting places on the Pacific 
coast and in Fresno, Cal., a temple is be- 
ing built at an expense of a hundred 
thousand dollars. In San Francisco there 
is a Buddhist bishop who rules over the 
Buddhist group on the Pacific coast and 
who is supported from Japan. In Los 
Angeles there are nine Buddhist meeting 
places, where the followers of Gautama 
are stronger than in any other American 
city. Not many Americans take interest 


Baptists War Over Big Gift 


W ciety of the Baptist denomina- 
tion accepted a gift of a mil- 
lion and a half with a creed tied to it, 
it started something. The progressives 
of the denomination assert that the only 
creed that can never be revised is the 
one that is protected by a big endow- 
ment. For this reason they are opposed 
to the acceptance of the big gift. Dr. 
Shailer Mathews in an article in the In- 
dependent of June 11 suggests that it is 
really opposition to the social gospel 
which is leading some rich men to cre- 
ate endowments with creedal attach- 
ments. The anonymous donor insists 
that no home missionary shall be ap- 
pointed on this foundation who does not 
believe “in the inspiration and supreme 
authority of the holy scriptures, in the 
deity of Jesus Christ, his incarnation, his 
atoning death, his bodily resurrection and 
his personal physical return; and that 
3aptist churches, composed of those who 
have been baptized into fellowship on a 
confession of faith in Christ as their re- 
deemer and Lord are commissioned to 
make their chief business the evangeliza- 
tion of the world.” 

Dr. Shailer Mathews says: “Millions 
of dollars are being offered to carry on 
the activities of the religious boards in 
such a way as to divert the church from 
any application of the gospel to social 
affairs. Men are being influenced not to 
contribute to Christian associations or to 
support ministries or missionaries or to 
endow schools or to countenance church 
action looking to the christianization of 
industrial affairs. The situation is one 
that prevents clear-cut issues. Are our 
mission boards to be under the direction 
of rich men who are more interested in 
their own theories of inspiration than 


HEN the Home Missionary So- in Christ’s sermon on the mount? Are 


cur church workers to be subsidized into 
theological subservience, and made silent 
as to industrial justice and Christ’s gospel?” 

Rev. Charles L. White, executive sec- 
retary of the Home Mission Board, makes 
this statement: “The donor does not 
know what the future may bring forth, 
and so provides that if at any time it 
shall be proved that the officers and board 
of managers of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society are not in sym- 
pathy with the beliefs stated as above, 
then and in that event said trust fund 
shall be transferred to another institu- 
tion, provided the faculty and trustees of 
said institution are in sympathy with the 
beliefs stated. If the faculty and trus- 
tees of said institution are not in sym- 
pathy with the beliefs stated, then said 
trust funds shall be transferred to cer- 
tain other organizations. 

“The donor is a business man who 
looks far ahead in all of his transactions 
and has learned to anticipate possible 
contingencies. He is following this same 
custom in creating a trust, the income 
of which contemplates widespread mis- 
sionary work and the providing that if 
that improbable and unexpected and un- 
believable day should ever come, that 
a denomination calling itself Baptist has 
so completely discarded evangelical truth 
that a board of managers appointed by 
it should not be in sympathy with state- 
ments 1. 2 and 3, as above stated, then 
he believes that it should be proved in- 
competent, and provides that the trust 
fund shall be paid in that contingency 
to others. This provision is both wise 
and just if it seems important to the 
donor. The board of managers of the 
society has accepted this trust, and the 
transaction has been completed.” 
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in the imported cult but the great motive 
of its existence is to hold the Japanese 
to their ancestral faith. It is held by 
home mission workers that in the Budd- 
hist temples loyalty to the Japanese gov- 
ernment is maintained as well as loyalty 
to religious conviction. 


Fundamentalists Work Division 
on Mission Field 


The “Fundamentalists” of America, a 
group of ultra-conservative religionists 
with premillennial beliefs, have become 
well organized in many parts of the 
world. A group of “Fundamental 
Preachers” in Chicago meets regularly at 
the Y. M. C. A. In China a Bible Union 
has been formed which undertakes to be- 
come a kind of ecclesiastical court be- 
fore which brethren shall be tried for 
heresy. With a majority of the Chinese 
missionaries outside the union, the pre- 
sumption in this procedure is evident to 
all. In Russia the American Board of 
Missions finds its missions greatly dis- 
turbed over the activities of “Funda- 
mentalist” emissaries. These are trying 
to reproduce the Pentecostal tongue 
speaking, and many of them grunt like 
animals in their efforts to be “spiritual.” 
On account of the illiteracy that abounds 
in Russia, this primitive thing threatens 
to make great havoc among the Chris- 
tian people. 


Episcopalian Writer Suggests 
Prayers with a Punch 

President Bernard Iddings Bell, of the 
Episcopal fellowship, is never dull. He 
recently proposed a list of “Ten Things 
to Pray For.” Some of these objects of 
prayer are of sufficient importance that 
the whole Christian world might be asked 
to join in the supplications. The list of 
ten is as follows: “For the increase of 
bishops, priests and deacons who will 
answer their mail and attend to the or- 
dinary courtesies of correspondence. For 
the elimination of questionnaires which 
are never analyzed or used after they are 
sent in. For clergymen who will take 
the trouble to ascertain their facts before 
they speak evil of their brethren. For 
church people who do not instinctively 
fee! that all institutions and activities of 
their own communion are of necessity in- 
ferior. That blunt candor may soon sup- 
plant our deadening tactfulness in church 
matters. That parsons may be treated 
more like human beings and not as com- 
binations of angel and ass. That all per- 
sons called to be bishops may be blessed 
with a strong humor. That 
religion may continue to become unfash- 
ionable. That all parsons take at least a 
month to think over new political and 
economic developments before preaching 
about them. That Episcopalians may 
some day support one-half as many col- 
leges as the Quakers.” 


sense of 


Religious Conditions 
Improve in Mexico 


Under the new administration there is 
an awakened interest in religion in Mex- 
ico. Many obstacles were formerly placed 
in the way of Catholic work which have 
been removed under the present adminis- 
tration and as a result some churches 
that have been closed for years are now 


reopened. The missionaries report for 
the Protestant churches the largest at- 
tendance in their history. 


Minister Asserts Theater 
Is Hoby Place 

In Texas it seems to be a bit radical to 
hold religious services in a theater. At 
any rate, Rev. Byron Hester, pastor of 
Electra Disciples church, felt impelled to 
open his series of theater sermons on 
Sunday evening with a defence of preach- 
ing the gospel wherever the crowd could 
be found. In tracing the growth in our 
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consciousness of the Divine Presence he 
said: “God was so little once that he 
was carried around in a box. They called 
the box the Ark of the Covenant. God 
was in that box, or directly over it be- 
tween the wings of the two little angels, 
the cherubims. Hezekiah prayed before 
the Lord, and said, ‘O Lord God of Is- 
rael, which dwelleth between the cheru- 
bims,’ and the Psalmist cried, ‘Give ear, 
O Shepherd of Israel, thou which dwell- 
est between the cherubims.’ Where that 
box was God was. It was the box in the 
temple that made the temple holy. Other 


Baptist Fundamentalists Adopt a Creed 


(By Our Own Correspondent) 


ized the vote taken on a new con- 

fession of faith by the Baptist Con- 
gress on Fundamentals at Des Moines, 
June 21. Two thousand people sat 
through the long sessions on a hot sum- 
mer day with increasing tension and 
nervousness. The chairman, Dr. J. C. 
Massee, evidently felt the delicacy of 
his position. The muscles on his face 
worked continuously in nervous spasms. 
Cheers, occasional stamping of the feet, 
and loud protests of “No” and “Never”’ 
were heard in the midst of the delibera- 
tions over the new document. By an 
overwhelming vote the two thousand 
people present, after a discussion of an 
hour, adopted the confession of faith. 
By the time this is in print the creed will 
have gone forward to the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, which is meeting in Des 
Moines this week, where it will.doubtless 
arouse even more spirited opposition ir 
an official gathering representing a de- 
nomination supposed to be antagonistic 
to the creed-making business. 

One must not conclude that the demon- 
strations were simply those of a few neu- 
rotics, though that type is always to be 
found in religious conventions, ready to 
explode at the pyschological moment. 
There is no quarrel so hard to bear as 
a family quarrel. The reactionaries in the 
Baptist fold are of various types. Some 
come from old families which ro; wen- 
erations have belonged to this denomina- 
tion proudly claiming to be older in its 
historical antecedents than the Luthe- 
ran reformation. They are proud of their 
history, and it grieves them to note any 
departure from ancient ideas and customs. 
Some have migrated north from the 
southern church which is often accused 
of being engaged in an effort to swallow 
the Northern Baptist Convention. It 
seems to many conservatives that the 
teachers in the theological seminaries who 
teach such views as are current at Yale, 
Harvard and Chicago are selling out the 
Christian faith and substituting a form 
of philanthropy for religion 

The liberals, too, are not without his- 
torical feeling. Roger Williams was 
driven out of Massachusetts on account 
of his religious opinions. The liberals 
hold that they are defending the same 
sacred cause as that for which Williams 
endured persecution. Such Baptists be- 
lieve that they are conserving faith by 
stating it in harmony with modern views 
of science. history and sociology. The 


S HOUTING and tumult character- 


idea of a creedal yoke is abhorrent to 
them, for they remember with joy that 
he Baptists have left behind eight creeds 
during their history. 

The creed that was considered is but 
recently written. Dr. Massee denies any 
part in its making. Rumor names Dr. 
Curtis Lee Laws, editor of the Watch- 
man-Examiner, the one northern Baptist 
newspaper that refused to be absorbed 
by the denominational organ, as the 
author. The document has resemblances 
to the ancient Philadelphia confession 
and to the New Hampshare confession, 
but notably includes the doctrine of the 
visible return of Christ to this earth. A 
great proportion of the group of Funda- 
mentalists are also premilleiarians. Dr. 
Laws insists that the document is a con- 
fession and not a creed. Most of the 
speakers called it a creed. 

Dr. Goodchild of New York City in 
favoring it asserted that every man but 
a fool has a creed by which he lives. He 
asserted that the new document as adopt- 
ed is a “credo” and not a “credendum.” It 
could never be enforced by authority. 
Yet Dr. Massee is on record in a tract 
recently published as favoring a test for 
all the theological teachers of the de- 
nomination. Dr. Goodchild asserted that 
whenever in the past the Baptists issued 
a creed the effect was to demolish other 
creeds or modify them. It was objected 
by one Baptist pastor that the creed so 
defined the church as to disfellowship 
other Christians who are not Baptists, 
whereas Baptists practice comity with 
these Christians on the mission field. It 
was objected by Dr. Murphy, of East 
Orange, N. J., that the Baptists should 
not be looking for a minimum faith, but 
for a maximum. He also demanded that 
he be given a part in making the creed, 
instead of the mere privilege of voting 
assent to one already made. He referred 
to an admission made by the chair that 
if the creed had been mailed to the pas- 
tors previous to the meeting it would 
have resulted in seven thousand amend- 
ments. This constituted a fatal objec- 
tion to its passage, Dr. Murphy said. Dr. 
Langford of Redlands, 'Cal., took the po- 
sition that instead of adopting a creed 
with which to measure theological pro- 
fessors, the professors should be invited 
to national convention and compelled to 
state their faith. 

The text of the creed adopted by. the 
“Fundamentalists” is as follows: 

(Continued on page 27) 
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places were not thought to be holy for 
the box containing God was not there 
But we know that God is everywhere and 
that all places are therefore equally holy. 
God is too big to be gotten into a box, or 
as Paul says, the God that made the 
world is too big to be gotten even in a 
house made with hands. Where God is is 
holy ground. Everywhere is holy ground. 
This theater, your place of business, the 
churches.” 
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Fundamentalists Find 
Heresy in Quaker School 

The “Fundamentalists” are operating 
among the Quakers also. They recently 
created an uproar about heresy in Earl- 
ham college with the result that the In- 
diana and Western Yearly Meetings ap- 
pointed a committee to look into the 
teachings of the college. Their findings 
are as follows: “Earlham college, as a 
standard educational institution, cannot 
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be rightly expected to suppress the facts 
of science, or the theories of science, 
commonly held by Christian educators. 
Neither can it reply satisfactorily to the 
honest questionings of the masses of 
young men and women who come to the 
institution for instruction, by saying that 
the scientific course is not a course in 
theology and does not have to account 
for theological interpretation. Both the 
theology and the science must be taught 





FUNDAMENTALISTS ADOPT 
CREED 

(Continued from previous page) 

1. We believe that the Bible is God’s 
word, that it was written by men di- 
vinely inspired ,and that it has supreme 
authority in all matters of faith and 
conduct. 

2. We believe in God the Father, 
perfect in holiness, infinite in wisdom, 
measureless in power. We rejoice that 
he concerns himself mercifully in the 
affairs of men, that he hears and an- 
swers prayer, and that he saves from 
sin and death all who come to him 
through Jesus Christ. 

3. We believe in Jesus Christ, God’s 
only begotten Son, miraculous in his 
birth, sinless in his life, making atone- 
ment for the sins of the world by his 
death. We believe in his bodily resur- 
rection, his ascension into heaven, his 
perpetual intercession for his people 
and his personal visible return to the 
world according to his promise. 

4. We believe in the Holy Spirit 
who came forth from God to convince 
the world of sin, of righteousness and 
of judgment, and to regenerate, sancti- 
fy and comfort those who believe in 
Jesus ‘Christ. 

5. We believe that all men by na- 
ture and by choice are sinners but that 
“God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten son that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish but 
have everlasting life’; we believe there- 
fore that those who accept Christ as 
Savior and Lord will rejoice forever in 
God’s presence and those who refuse 
to accept Christ as Savior and Lord 
will be forever separated from God. 

6. We believe in the church—a liv- 
ing spiritual body of which Christ is 
the head and of which all regenerated 
people are members. We believe that 
a visible church is a company of be- 
lievers in Jesus Christ, baptized on a 
credible confession of faith, and associ- 
ated for worship, work and fellowship. 
We believe that to these visible church- 
es were committed, for perpetual ob- 
servance, the ordinances of baptism and 
the Lord’s supper, and that God has 
laid upon these churches the task of 
persuading a lost world to accept Jesus 
Christ as Savior, and to enthrone him 
as the Lord and Master. We believe 
that all human betterment and social 
improvement are the inevitable by- 
products of such a gospel. 

7. We believe that every human 
being has direct relations with God, 
and is responsible to God alone in all 
matters of faith; that each church is in- 
dependent and autonomous and must 
be free from interference by any eccle- 
siastical or political authority; that 
therefore Church and State must be 
kept separate as having different func- 
tions, each fulfilling its duties free from 
the dictation or patronage of the other. 


The addresses of the day were of very 
unequal level. Dr. Massee is a forceful 
speaker. In his opening presidential ad- 
dress he said: “The second proposal is 
that we continue the educational policy 
now in vogue, but adopt a statement of 
belief to which all Baptist educational in- 
stitutions shall be required to give annual 
assent in writing, cutting off from denom- 
inational support and sponsorship all 
schools refusing such fellowship of faith.” 

Dr. J. R. Sampey, of the Southern Bap- 
tist Seminary of Louisville spoke on 
“Jesus and the Old Testament.” The pro- 
fessor’s method was to examine all the 
references Jesus made to Old Testament 
books and characters and to conclude 
that since Jesus referred to these, he 
thereby passed upon their historicity. At 
a somewhat awkward reference to Jonah 
the congregation broke into a laugh. This 
angered the professor, and he called them 
to order with stern rebuke. “The book 
that furnishes a symbol of our Lord’s 
resurrection is no joke,” he asserted. He 
got into rather hot water in some of his 
critical discussions; admitting to the sur- 
prise of the orthodox that he did not 
know whether Moses wrote the account 
of his own death or not, thus making a 
gap in the Mosaic authorship. In deal- 
ing with prophecy he asserted that Jesus 
in some cases manufactured his own ful- 
filments of the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
professor conceded the presence of a hu- 
man element in the imprecatory psalms. 
In this he takes issue with those Funda- 
mentalists who hold to the verbal inspira- 
tion of a level Bible. criticism of 
various Old Testament scriptures, partic- 
ularly the laws on divorce and revenge 
vere quoted as evidences of the human 
element in the Bible. The professor was 
not al the use of slang. Discussing 


Jesus’ 


pove 
Jesus’ attitude when questioned by those 
who considered their property korban, 
sacred from family obligation, he repre- 
sented Jesus as saying in modern phrase, 
“Not on your life.” 

Rev. Jacob Heinrich, vice president of 
the Northern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary of Chicago, founded to counteract 
work of the University of Chicago, 
gave a paper on “The Authenticity and 
Authority of the New Testament.” It 
vas evident that the brethren had great 
confidence in his ability to deliver the 
speech rightly for two-thirds of them left 
the hot assembly hall to hunt the ice 
cream parlors, while the professor la- 
bored to prove that in spite of his Ger- 
manic accent he held to no German ma- 
terialism but to the good old-fashioned 
views of the New Testament. 

The meeting grew in heat both physi- 
cally and mentally. The real fireworks 
orator came on in the afternoon and 


the 


hailed from Canada. Dr. T. T. Shields 
is pastor of Jarvis Street Church of Tor- 
onto. Tall and angular, with a very 
marked Roman nose and small eyes, he 
was a figure to attract attention at once. 
He claims to have been for a long time 
a lone voice in the Canadian church, but 
now the lay people reinforce him in his 
positions. His topic was “The Cross and 
the Critics.” His logical process was the 
same as that of Dr. Sampey. Whatever 
Jesus had referred to in the Old Testa- 
ment must of necessity have been his- 
torical. He was warm in his denunciation 
of those who, Peter-like, warm them- 
selves by the critics’ fire while the Lord 
is led away to death. In his speech he 
sneered at those who hide behind the 
doctrine of Baptist liberty, and his sneer 
was answered by cheers. “The true 
Christian delights to be the bond-slave of 
Jesus Christ.” On this idea of bond-slave 
he rang the changes, asserting that we 
must bring otir minds into subjection to 
the Lord. Among other things he said, 
“Some of the moderns have a learned 
lunacy. A lot of young men want to keep 
up with the intellectual four hundred. 
They are not real higher critics, for they 
have never read the Bible enough to find 
much fault with it. Can the ship we 
know as the church survive with this 
Jonah of modernism on board? Can we 
lighten the ship or calm the sea by cast- 
ing our theological wares into the sea? 
Or must we take the modernist who will 
not preach the preaching which God bids 
him, nor let anyone else do it, and heave 
him overboard? 

Rev. D. F. Rittenhouse read an old ser- 
mon on “The Proof of the Resurrection” 
in which he discussed chiefly the world’s 
need of assurance about immortality. 
The premillenarian viewpoint was pre- 
sented at the evening session by Rev. W. 
B. Hinson of Portland, Ore. Rev. Lee 
Scarborough, president of Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, of Ft. 
Worth, Tex., spoke on “The Supreme 
Passion of the Gospel.” 

Among the interesting announcements 
of Dr. Massee was one that he had been 
in conference with William Jennings 
Bryan, and that the “great commoner” 
had assured him that the major passion 
of his life henceforth would be to set 
forth the views of the Fundamentalists. 
This quite agrees with recent reports of 
Mr. Bryan’s addresses. The Conference 
on Fundamentals regards itself as a per- 
manent organization and will go forward 
with its work holding another session 
next year. What success it will have in 
imposing its views upon the session of 
the Northern Baptist Convention which 
immediately follows will be evident in the 
next few days. O. F. J. 
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in agreement, or the teachings are bound 
to produce doubt and infidelity, and no 
charm can afford to adhere to interpreta- 
tions of theological doctrines that are 
plainly inconsistent with the known facts 
of science. Real science and real Chris- 
tianity do not disagree, for God is the 
author of both of them. Our interpreta- 
tions of both have to be revised some- 
times in the face of the actual experi- 
ences of human life.” 


Presbyterians of Philadelphia 
Make Gains 

Not many cities in the country have so 
virile a group of churches as are the 
Presbyterian churches of Philadelphia. 
These congregations made a very sig- 
nificant gain in membership last year. 
With a membership of 63,060 they made 
2 growth of 2,150. It is significant that 
their congregations average in size much 
above the ordinary city church. The 
average size of a Philadelphia Presby- 
terian church is over six hundred mem- 
bers. The Presbyterian denomination in 
the various large cities tends to be con- 
servative in the multiplication of new 
churches preferring strong and influen- 
tial centers to a multitude of weak and 
struggling missions. 


Look for 
Fifteen Tousand Delegates 

The promoters of the sixth World 
Christian Endeavor convention predict an 
attendance of fifteen thousand delegates. 
The convention will be held in New York 
July 6-11. William Jennings Bryan is 
listed as one of the speakers. He is a 
trustee of the society. Among the other 
prominent speakers on the program one 
notes the names of Dr. Sherwood Eddy 
and Dr. A. E. Cory. The morning ses 
sions will be devoted to conferences on 
the various phases of young people’s 
work, while the afternoon and evening 
sessions will give opportunity to hear 


the leading workers of the various co- 
operating religious denominations. Some 
time will be taken for recreational fea- 
tures in connection with the convention 
Episcopalians Confer with 
Others on Pageantry 

Phe Ep scopal church has a commis 
sion on VPageantry and Drama This 
commission has recently called together 


‘ommissions 
enominations in New York. 
\mong those answering the call were 
Methodists, Unitarians, the Missionary 
Education Movement and a number of 
smaller organizations \ permanent or 
ganization was formed by which the peo- 
ple of the various communions might 
exchange ideas on the promotion of the 
lramatic activities of the churches. In 
many city parishes the young are more 
interested in amateur dramatics than in 
other kinds of recreational activities. 


representatives from similar 


of other 


Summer Outings for Two 
Thousand Boys and Girls 

The Church Extension Board of Chi- 
cago and the Christian Industrial League 
have arranged to give outings in Michi- 
gan to two thousand boys and girls this 
summer. These Presbyterian organiza- 
tions have secured control of a large 
place called Camp Gray at Saugatuck, 


Mich. The camp has 143 acres. It has 
accommodations for 350 at a time, and 
there will be a constant stream of visi- 
tors during the summer. Fourth Pres- 
byterian church has sold its camp at Lake 
Geneva, and hereafter will send groups 
to Camp Gray. The camp is under the 
management of Rev. George A. Kilby, 
who is also head of the Christian Indus- 
trial League. 


Lutheran Denomination Has 
Large Class of New Ministers 

The most conservative of the various 
Lutheran denominations is that known 
as the Missouri Synod. The men of this 
communion have but little fellowship 
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with brother Lutherans, and practically 


none with other communions. The mem- 
bership is largely German in nationality. 
The very intensity of this kind of de- 
nomination seems to work out some of 
the problems that are troubling religious 
organizations. This year the largest class 
of new ministers in the history of the 
denomination was graduated from the 
seminaries of the denomination located 
at St. Louis and at Springfield, Ill. One 
hundred and eight new men have been 
assigned to charges. The demand of the 
churches was for 170 men, which shows 
that even the German Lutherans are still 
behind the game in the matter of minis- 
terial supply. 


Unitarians Claim the Orthodox Steal 
Their Thunder 


Rev. Richard Lloyd Jones told the 
American Unitarian Association at its 
meeting in Boston May 24, that the ortho- 
dox churches are stealing the Unitarian 
thunder. He complained that these 
churches preach Unitarianism vigorously 
and fill their churches, while the simon- 
pure article in the nearby Unitarian 
church attracts only a handful of people. 
From this point of view, church building 
is more than a matter of doctrine. - It is 
a matter of attitude. “He is a poor Uni- 
tarian church builder who cannot be a 
Theodore Parker in his time and place. 
Let us not be contented without a great 
and glorious future. We may serve the 
time without yielding to it.” One of the 


interesting moments in the session was 


the introduction of Prof. Iso Abe of 
Waseda University, Tokyo, president of 
the Liberal Christian Association of Japan 
and manager of the Japanese baseball 
team that is touring the country. He 
brought greetings from the Japanese Uni- 
tarians. He made a rather gloomy re- 
port with regard to Unitarian propa- 
ganda in Japan. He said: ‘“Unfortu- 
nately there is  retrogression in our 
church. Eighteen years ago the church 
seated four hundred and was crowded. 
Today, attendance at Sunday service aver- 
ages from sixty to one hundred. What is 
the reason? We Japanese are qufte sur- 
prised. In the last ten years Christianity 
has suffered a reaction; in the old time 
the church was the center of progressive 
ideas. All who wanted to hear some- 
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thing new came to church. But we 
Japanese have made progress in business 
and economics. We have various ways 
of expressing progressive ideas. The 
only way for the churches to make prog- 
ress today in Japan is by social and set- 
tlement work. Japanese Unitarians are 
eager to cooperate with you. We cannot 
at present get much money in Japan, but 
some day we will be independent. Until 
that time comes we must continue to ask 
your help.” The following officers of the 
American Unitarian Association were 
elected: President, Samuel A. Eliot, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; vice-presidents: from 
Northern New England, James A. Tufts, 
Exeter, N. H.; from Southern New Eng- 
land, William H. Taft, New Haven, 
Conn.; from the Middle States, Frank H. 
Hiscock, Syracuse, N. Y.; from the South- 
ern States, George Soule, New Orleans, 
La.; from the Central West, Arthur E. 
Morgan, Dayton, Ohio; from the Rocky 
Mountain States, Charles A. Lory, Fort 
Collins, Colo.: from the Pacific Coast, Wil- 
liam H. Carruth, Palo Alto, Cal.; from 
the Dominion of Canada, William H. Al- 
exander, Edmondton, Alta; secretary, 
Louis Cornish, Boston, Mass. 
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100 Religious Books 


A list prepared by Charles Clayton Morrison, Herbert L. Willett, Joseph Fort 
Newton, Alva W. Taylor and Thomas Curtis Clark 








THE CHURCH AND PREACHING 


Psychology and Preaching. C. S. Gardner. $2.50. 

The Building of the Church. C. E. Jefferson. $1.50. 

The Christian Ministry and Social Problems. Bishop 
Charles D. Williams. $1.25. 

Can the Church Survive in the Changing Social Order? 
Albert Parker Fitch. 80 cts. 

A Community Church. H. E. Jackson. $2.00. 


Ambassadors of God. S. Parkes Cadman. $2.50. 

Modern Theology and the Preaching of the Gospel. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown. $1.75. 

Wanted: A Congregation. Lloyd C. Douglas. $1.25. 


Six Thousand Country Churches. Gill and Pinchot. $2.00. 
The Little Town. Paul H. Douglass. $2.25. 
The Course of Christian History. McGlothlin. $2.25. 


THE BIBLE AND THE LIFE OF JESUS 


Popular Lectures on the Books of the New Testament. 
A. H. Strong. $1.50. 

The Jesus of History. T. R. Glover. $1.25. 

The Manhood of the Master. Fosdick. $1.15. 

Our Bible. Herbert L. Willett. $1.50. 

That One Face. Richard Roberts. $1.25. 

Archzology and the Bible. George A. Barton. 

Christ in the Poetry of Today. Martha F. Crowe. 

Jesus—The Master Teacher. H. H. Horne. $2.00. 

Jesus—Our Standard. H. H. Horne. $2.00. 

New Testament in Modern Speech. Weymouth. $2.00. 


$3.00. 
$2.00 


Moffatt’s New Testament. $1.50. (Pocket ed., $1.75.) 
Jesus in the Experience of Men. T. R. Glover. $1.90. 
The Proposal of Jesus. John H. Hutton. $2.00. 
Epochs in the Life of Paul. A. T. Robertson. $1.50. 
The Life of Paul. B. W. Robinson. $1.50. 

SOCIAL 
Social Principles of Jesus. Walter Rauschenbusch. $1.15. 
The Ethics of Jesus and Social Progress. Gardner. $1.50. 
Christianizing the Social Order. Rauschenbusch. $2.00. 
Christianity and the Social Crisis. Rauschenbusch. $2.25. 


Democratic Christianity. Bishop McConnell. 80c. 

Jesus Christ and the Social Question. F.G. Peabody. $1.75 
Psychology of Social Reconstruction. G. T. Patrick. $2.00. 
The Great Society. Graham Wallas. $2.25. 

The Social Problem. Charles A. Ellwood. $2.25. 

The Church and Industrial Reconstruction. $2.00. 
Labor and the Common Welfare. Samuel Gompers. $3.00. 
Poverty the Challenge of the Church. Penman. $1.00. 
Religion and Business. R. W. Babson. $1.50. 
Fundamentals of Prosperity. R. W. Babson. 
The Sword or the Cross. Kirby Page. $1.20. 
The Science of Power. Benjamin Kidd. $2.50. 

The Gospel for a Working World. Harry F. Ward. $2.00. 


$1.00. 


MISSIONS 


The Missionary Outlook in the Light of the War. $2.00. 


Christianity the Final Religion. S. M. Zwemer. $1.25. 
Modern Religious Movements in India. Farquhar. $2.75. 
The Religions of the World. George A. Barton. $2.00. 
Mary Slessor of Calabar. W. P. Livingstone. $2.00. 








CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


The Experience of God in Modern Life. Lyman. $1.50. 
What and Where Is God? Richard L. Swain. $1.50. 
Holy Spirit in Thought and Experience. T. Rees. $2.00. 
The Christian Doctrine of Keconciliation. Denney. $3.00. 
The Christian Hope. William Adams Brown. $1.75. 
Can We Believe in Immortality? J. H. Snowden. $1.50. 
Immortality and the Future. H. R. Mackintosh. $1.50. 
The Truth About Christian Science. Snowden. $2.50. 
Originality of the Christian Message. Mackintosh. $1.75. 
Basic Ideals in Religion. R. W. Micou. $2.50. 
What Christianity Means to Me. Lyman Abbott. $1.75. 
Outspoken Essays. Dean W. R. Inge. $2.25. 

Public Opinion and Theology. Bishop McConnell. $1.50. 
The Meaning of Baptism. Charles Clayton Morrison. $1.35 
Living Again. Charles R. Brown. $1.00. 

The New Orthodoxy. Edward Scribner Ames. $1.50. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


The Meaning of Prayer. Fosdick. $1.15. 

The Meaning of Faith. H. E. Fosdick. $1.35. 
The Meaning of Service. H. E. Fosdick. $1.25. 
The Religion of a Layman. Charles R. Brown. $1.25. 
Psychology of the Christian Soul. George Steven. $1.50. 
The Psychology of Religion. J. H. Snowden. $2.00. 
The Religious Consciousness. J. B. Pratt. $2.50. 
Finding the Comrade God. Walter Fiske. $1.15. 
Religion of a Mature Mind. George Albert Coe. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Training the Devotional Life. L. H. Weigle. 75 cts. 
Talks to Sunday School Teachers. L. H. Weigle. $1.50. 
Social Principles of Education. G. F. Betts. $1.50. 

The School in the Modern Church. H. F. Cope. $1.50. 
How to Teach Religion. G. F. Betts. $1.25. 


INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS 


The Daily Altar. Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton 

Morrison. $1.50. (Leather, $2.50.) 
The Eternal Christ. Joseph Fort Newton. $1.25. 
The Ambassador. Joseph Fort Newton. $1.25. 
Things Eternal. John Kelman. $1.75. 

THE NEW AGE 

New Mind for the New Age. Henry Churchill King. $1.50 
A Better World. Tyler Dennett. $1.50. 
The Christian Faith and the New Day. McAfee. 90 cts. 
Church Facing the Future. Willian: Adams Brown. 80c. 
The New Horizon in the Church and State. Faunce. 80c. 
World Facts and America’s Responsibility. Patton. $1.25. 
The Gospel and the New World. Robert E. Speer. $2.00. 
Some Aspects of International Christianity. Kelman. $1.00 
The Democratic Movement in Asia. Tyler Dennett. $1.90 
Is Christianity Practicable? William Adams Brown. $1.75. 


$1.75. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature. Davis. 
Everybody’s World. Sherwood Eddy. $1.90. 
Princess Salome. Burris Jenkins. $2.00. 
First. Henry Drummond. 50 cts. 

The Strategy of Life. Arthur Porritt. $1.25. 
Life of Theodore Roosevelt. W. R. Thayer. 


$2.50. 


$1.00. 


(Add 10 cents postage for each book) 


The Christian Century Press, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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, Hundreds of Churches of Alloa 


Hymns of th 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


Rev. Joseph Fort Newton, F. E. Whitney, Dean 


Church of the Divine Paternity, New York 


After using the Hymns of the United Church for sev- 
eral months I find it in all ways adequate to the practi- 
cal needs of the church. No great hymn has been found 
missing, and many of the newer hymns admirably ex- 
press the newer emphasis and aspiration of the modern 
religious mind, especially its insistence upon the social 
meaning of the gospel. The old and the new blend with- 
out break or discord. The book is a noble interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel in Song, and is itself a tie to bind to- 
gether a broken church. When we argue we are divided; 
when we sing we are united, 


Rev. H. D. C. Maclachlan, 


Seventh Street Christian Church, Richmond, Va. 


The hymnal is a gem. I have seen nothing on the same 
street with it. It contains all the classic hymns and all 
the worth-while new ones. Its hymns of human service 
and brotherhood are a genuine contribution to Ameri- 
can hymnology. Its arrangement, topical indexing, letter- 
press and musical notation are beyond praise. .The Aids 
to Worship and Responsive Readings I find very useful. 


Rev. L. L. Dunnington, 


Congregational Church, West Lebanon, N. H. 


We are all agreed that Hymns of the United Church is 
the finest hymnal published. The choice of material is 
truly remarkable. You have saved us all the good old 
hymns of the past, left out the poor stuff and yet in- 
cluded the hymns of the new day on social aspiration, 
service and brotherhood. The selection and arrangement 
of the psalms in the Psalter are a particular joy to me 


Rev. I. S. Chenoweth, 


First Christian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I have had considerable experience with hymnals of other 
communions as well as with those commonly used in our 
churches, and I would unhesitatingly declare Hymns of 
the United Church to be the most acceptable for the 
church which recognizes its obligations to help make 
a better world. It does not contain a lot of the old, sel- 
fish hymns, while it does contain the best hymns inherited 
from the past and adds those which express the social 
aspirations of the twentieth century Christian. 


Defiance College, Defiance, O., Dept. of Music. 
Hymns of the United Church has been used in our Col- 
lege church services for several months and has been 
found very satisfactory. The very title of the book is 
wholesomely suggestive of one of the great ideals of the 
church universal today, and the sentiment of the hymns 
selected is such as to find a quick response in the hearts 
of all Christians. The music is fine and there is a wide 
choice of hymns for every occasion. The best of the 
old hymns have been retained, while some splendid new 
ones have been added. The book is beautifully printed 
and easy to read, the fact that all the stanzas are placed 
within the staves being a particularly desirable feature. 
The workmanship is excellent to the last detail. I con- 
gratulate you on having put out a hymn-book so spiritu- 
ally and musically satisfying and so beautifully con- 
structed. 


Rev. W. A. Wagner, 


First Congregational Church, Mitchell, S. D. 
We are greatly pleased with Hymns of the United 


Church, which we have been using for one month. Our 


committee selected this hymnal after careful compari- 
son with other leading books. 


Rev. Jewell Howard, 


Christian Church, Cameron, Mo. 


Hymns of the United Church contains the highest class 
of hymns I know in one book. The forms for all occa- 
sions makes it a great help to the minister in preparing 
his themes. The responsive Scripture readings are the 
best selections I have seen. It is high class and will 
deeply spritualize any church that will use it. Our people 
are delighted with it and hope to order another hundred 
copies soon. 


Rev. A. H. Cooke, 


Park Ave. Christian Church, Des Moines, Ia. 


It is a pleasure for me to say that Hymns of the United 
Church is the best thing that has come into our church 
life during the past year. The compilation embraces 
everything worth while; there is not a single thing in 
the volume that does not elevate. Both form and con- 
tent are beautiful. The book helps the minister tremen- 
dously in the cultivation of the religion of the spirit; 
one is made to realize the beauty of holiness most viv- 
idly. How cosmopolitan is this hymnal! In singing 
from it one has already attained the unity of the spirit. 


The price of the Hymnal is $1.00 per copy, cloth, 


Send for a returnable copy today, and bring the musical 
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Rev. Herbert O. Allen, Rev. Clifton S. Ehlers, i 
sic. Congregational Church, Sheldon, Ia. Calvary Christian Church, Baltimore, Md. t 
Col- The mechanical work on this h 1 i f Th Since installing the Hymns of the United Church in 
ymnal is perfect. e - . 
een binding is tasteful and flexible, and the beautiful, clear our po there has been a great increase in pe oe [ 
k is and open page with all verses printed in the staff is a tional singing and a deepening of the spirit of were 
the continual delight. As for the editorial judgment evident ee, Oe ew ee ae ee 
mns in the selection of hymns and tunes, I think you have sing some of the ‘hymns we used in the old book, oe 
arts struck upon a happy medium as no others have done. cause of the sentimentality or the theological implica- 
vide Advisedly you have included several of the modern com- tions, 1? with appreciation the great hymns of = t 
the posers, and we find the good old hymns and tunes of our spiritual life. It is an interesting fact that our Sunday- 
new fathers, but you have included many of the more popu- school, after years of use of the characteristic Sunday- 
ited lar and worthy of the standard gospel hymns also— school songs, are now singing out of Hymns of the | 
iced hymns that are a delight to “mere man.” In short, you United Church and are using much of the responsive 
sae have given us a thoroughly usable book for the whole material in the book. i 
al people. It is possible to select hymns upon all subjects , 
atu- and for all classes and services. The responses also are Rev. Robt. S. Sidebotham, 
on- well selected. Hymns of the United Church comes near- Presbyterian Church, Manistique, Mich. t 
poo ins + tga been looking for during the We selected this hymnal from all available books as the 
° ’ 7 : best, and have seen no reason to change our minds. We t 
like it more as we use it more. Music and words to- 
Rev. George H. Brown, gether—a large choice of singable hymns—a rare selec- ' 
ited First Christian Church, Troy, N. Y. tion of responsive readings—these are some of the things 
Our that give it a high place in our thinking. It is as free 
ari- bt have = your book, Hymns of the United Church, from denominational bias as any book we know. i 
or more t a year now, and I am glad to write that 
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perfect hymnal in every particular, and I am sure it will First Christian Church, Independence, Mo i 
lend dignity to any service. The hymns are very choice, ‘ P f pe ‘ ’ 
the responsive readings fine—I have never seen better— I want to tell you of our great satisfaction with Hymns | 
lass and the mechanical make-up is all that could be desired. of the United Church. It is thoroughly gratifying to 
ca- have such an abundance of hymns that enable a congre- 
‘ing gation to express in song its deepest hopes, yearnings, 4 
the Rev. W. F. Rothenburger, : aspirations in such days as these. Such a hymnal we 
vill First Christian Church, Springfield, III. find the Hymns of the United Church to be. { 
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A BOOK TABLE for 
YOUR CHURCH 


Read this testimony from Rev. Wm. L. Stidger, of Detroit, Mich.: 


66 E have a book table at St. Mark's. Every book on that table is worth-while. One 

of our circles of women has charge of these book tables. There is a table in each 
lobby. The idea is not to make money but to see that good books are available for all. The 
women sell the books in exactly that spirit; they feel that they are helping in a real ministry 
of books when they sell a book to a member of the church. They feel that their work is an 
extension of the preaching ministry of the church. We do not allow this sacred idea of the 
ministry of books to degenerate into a money-making scheme, even though it is that to a cer- 
tain extent. The average person actually does not know how to get a book when he feels the 
impulse to possess it. He must either write to a publishing house or he must go downtown to 
a bookstore. And many of the book stores know little about books. The book table in a 
church makes it easy for folks to buy books, and the alert minister will be willing to take time 
out of his busy life to see that books are made easy of access to his people. People really want 
books. They are proud of having a well-chosen library, although few of them know how to select books for 
such a library. It is not an uncommon thing for the women who run the book table in my church to have a 
young man or an older man come to them and say, ‘I want every one of the books that Mr. Stidger has 
preached about. Get me one copy of each.’ The last request of this kind meant an order of twenty-five books. 


I see to it that several copies of the book on which I am going to preach are on our tables. They are invari- 
ably sold following the sermon.” 














Dr. F. F. Shannon, successor to Dr. Gunsaulus at Central Church, Chicago, Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough and Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones of Detroit, are all exponents of the book table 
for churches. 


Why not have a Book Table in your church? Note list of 100 selected books on page 29 of this issue. 
Send us, on coupon below, list of from five to ten books which you think your people would be 

interested in. We will ship books at once, for your Book Table, and you may have from 30 to 60 

days to pay for them. Note, however, that you need not confine your selection to this list. We 

shall be glad to secure for you any books now iu print. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





BOOK ORDER COUPON 


Gentlemen: | wish to start a book account with you. Please send at once the 
following books, and | will pay for them in 30 or 60 days: 
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